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Men’s Wear as U S + N Ss Boys’ Wear 
DIVIS— STREET, BELFAST 
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KENNEDY ' S BREAD | 
NONE NICER :: NONE BETTER: IT SATISFIES i 

THE BAKERY : Telephone: 25043 

Beechmount Avenue, Belfast 
Wales iN: BELFAST | VISIT 2] TELEPHONE 43551 | 
HOBBICRAFTS | ' 
THE MODEL SHOP OF THE NORTH } JOSEPH MACKLIN | 
FOR ALL YOUR HOBBY AND Specialist in Clerical Tailoring 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES od Coe Cheadiinne | 
34 GRESHAM STREET | 
BELFAST ve ee hs iid 4 : 
_ Prone : 30027). Grama t ~ Setonn, nel” piMeoaa LG ; 
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For the Greatest Variety in 
CHINA :: GLASS :: POTTERY 
Ulster's Leading China Store 

(BELFAST) LTD. 
9 WELLINGTON PLACE, and 


29 UPPER NORTH STREET, BELFAST : 
TELEPHONE: 25932 


EANCY GOODS, ETC., call at 
THE 


China Showrooms 


IRISH HOTEL SUPPLIES, LTD. 
32-33 Lower Abbey Street, 
Dublin 


TELEPHONE: 44966/41340 
TOM JONES, Managing Director. 


CHINA : EARTHENWARE : GLASS ; 
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Artists and Craftsmen in— 
: pare ‘McMullan sa: 
Gl C Ecclesiastical and Domestic Stained Glass, 
anne Loner Leaded Lights and Decorative Glasswork 
28 Smithfield. Bel fast Designs and Estimates Free 
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“HOLLYWOOD 3 & _ DONNELLY. LTD. 


DISTILLERS AND WINE SHIPPERS & Proprietors of the Celebrated © ‘ BANQUET " WHISKY. 
Offices 1 27-33 TALBOT STREET, BELFAST. Bonded Warehouse: STACK N. WARING STREET, BELFAST. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


with the deep cool fruity 
flavours of Savage 
Smyth's sparkling fruit 
drinks, Just whats 
needed to refresh you 
during the warm weather 


SOLE BOTTLERS FOR REPUBLIC OF IRELAND : SAVAGE SMYTH & CO. LTD., DUBLIN. 


THIS IS THE NAME TO REMEMBER FOR QUALITY. GOODS 


* 


Todd, Burns— one of Ireland’s 
oldest and leading drapery and 
furniture stores—specialises 

in Irish made goods, ladies’ 
and children’s wear, shoes, etc., 
school outfits, and uniforms, 
all men’s, boys’ and youths’ 
requirements, household goods 
and fabrics. Todd, Burns are also 
renowned for their furniture 
and carpets which are available 
on their famous Easy Terms. 


Todds specialise also in Clerical, 
Military and Civilian Tailoring— 
Hi vimewi fined only best quality materials and 

a peat id wa linings used. 


O. LTD. MARY STREET, DUBLIN. 


SUPPORT OUR ADVERTISERS: WE VOUCH FOR THEM 
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CHURCH ORGANS 


ELECTRIC OR PNEUMATIC ACTION :: PERFECTED AND GUARANTEED 


: 


As at Killaloe Cathedral, Ennis Holy Cross, Ardoyne, Belfast. 
Carlow Cathedral St. Saviour’s, Dublin 
Ulster Hall, Belfast St. Malachy’s, Dundalk 
St. Patrick’s Pro-Cathedral, Belfast Holy Cross Abbey, Sligo 
St. Ita’s, Newcastle-West Holy Trinity, Cookstown 


St. Senan’s, Kilrush St. Catherine’s, Newry 
and in the course of construction are Organs for All Souls Church, Coventry; Massforth Catholic Church, Kilkeel; 
Good Shepherd Convents, Limerick and Belfast. 
Millstreet Catholic Church, Co. Cork. 
Convent of Mercy, Newry, amongst many others. 


EVANS. & BARR, LTD., City, Organ Works, BELFAST 
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se 0 MODERN PUBLIC BAR 
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NORTHERN eas 
SELECT LOUNGE BAR 
IRELAND 


J.E.COULTER LTD. 


CHICHESTER ST., BELFAST 


ANTRIM RD. and CLIFTONVILLE RD. 


PHONE: 44744 — 11 Lines 


FINEST QUALITY WINES 
AND SPIRITS STOCKED 


538 OLDPARK ROAD 
BELFAST 


TELEPHONE: 44697 
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‘JAMES P. CORRY & CO. LTD. 
SUPPLIERS OF ALL TYPES OF 
Church Furniture 
From Well-Seasoned Timbers, Manufactured by Superb Craftsmen in our own Workshops 
Head Office : PRINCE’S DOCK, BELFAST 
Telephone: 43281 (6 lines) 


SAWMILLS, JOINERY WORKS AND DOOR FACTORY TIMBER, 
SLATE, TILE AND CEMENT IMPORTERS. 
Frederick Street: Phone: 23671 (3 lines). Henry Street: Phone 31966/7 
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THE MUNSTER & LEINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
(Established 1885) 


HEAD OFFICE: SOUTH MALL, CORK. 


200 Branches and Sub-Branches in Ireland 
Special Foreign Exchange, Income Tax 


and Executor and Trustee Departments 


World-wide Agents and Correspondents 


SUPPORT OUR ADVERTISERS: WE YOUCH FOR THEM 
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why not cultivate the 
Saving Habit ? 


| THE NATIONAL BANK 


LIMITED 
IS EVER READY TO ASSIST YOU 
SUMS FROM 


I/- 
UPWARDS. RECEIVED 


Home Sates 
| AVAILABLE 
ON APPLICATION 
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Materials for the 
Good Builder 


@ FIREPLACES @ CEMENT AND 
@ SANITARY FITTINGS PLASTER 


@ HARDWARE @ ROOF TILES 
@ ELECTRICAL @ FIRECLAY GOODS 


hs MURRAY, M.P.S. 


DISPENSING CHEMIST 
ARDOYNE 
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GOODS @ GUTTERING 487 CRUMLIN ROAD 
Lowden & Partners BELFAST 
}09/119 CASTLE STREET, BELFAST. Telephone : 43862 
TELEPHONE: 20494 (4 lines) 
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* PICTURES FOR PRESENTS * 
McGUIGAN’S, 89 CASTLE STREET, BELFAST 

ALL CLASSES OF FRAMING EXECUTED. ‘PHONE: 25759 
: Proprietor: IOHN |. McGUIGAN. 
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i RAINEY & CO 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS. 
-STEEPLEJACKS - SPECIALISTS IN 
LIGHTNING PROTECTIVE. SYSTEMS. 

ROOF SLATING . CHURCH SPIRE 
AND CHIMNEY SHAFT REPAIRERS. 


43, DAWSON ST., DUBLIN. 
Dublin 78708. 


Office No. 1: 
: Phone : 


Also at: 
92, SOMERTON ROAD, BELFAST 
Phone: Belfast 77843. 


iT PAYS TO SHOP AT QUINN’S— 
NEWRY 2281 Four Lines 


P, QUINN & CO. LTD. | 


GENERAL PRINTERS AND STATIONERS 
TTRACTIVE Lay-out combined with high-class 
Printing guarantees success in your business 
requirements and social activities, By permission of 
Most Rev. Dr. Mageean, Bishop of Down & Connor, 
Chalices, Ciboriums, Monstrances and all classes of 
Church Plate, Gilt, Polished and Renovated. 


WE ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 


Church St., Belfast 


TELEPHONE: 23552 
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SUPPORT OUR ADVERTISERS : 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BRANCHES : 
| 45411 
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RHEUMATISM 
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for COLDS. 
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—THE FIRM FAMOUS FOR FOOD. 


Retall Grocery ... se. ese coo 2281 BELFAST ... 220 eee ARMAGH ..- coe ove woe ove g] 
Do. Wine Department 2281 DUNGANNON 184 NEWCASTLE ... cco ceo woe 2217 
Whoesale Grocery ..- ceo oes 2282 LURGAN  ... see coe ove 199 KILKEEL ... BE oer eer 265 
Wholesale Wine Depot ... ... 2284 PORTADOWN . . 2409 WARRENPOINT Seg iicaas aes 349 
x* JOHN OUINN. LIMITED * 
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| AMBROSE SERRIDGE 
; ULTAN BOOK STORE : 
ALL PUBLISHERS’ BOOKS SUPPLIED i 
? SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURER AND ; 
é REPAIRER i 
° 
LARGE RANGE OF IRISH BOOKS STOCKED é 
: BOOKS FOR ALL EXAMS : 
- 91 Castle Street, Belfast 
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Stained Glass, Sculpture & Church Decoration 


iSsi - Studios. 
E.<timates Free. All Commissions are Executed in our S 
eae to all parts of Ireland, and to England, Scotland, 
Australia, North and South America and West Indies. 


Studios of Ecclesiastical Arts 
UPPER CAMDEN STREET, DUBLIN. 
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SOUND SYSTEMS 
LIMITED 


EXPERTS IN CHURCH AMPLIFICATION 
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Automatic Angelus Chiming: Units with 
Ringing of Mass Bell can be supplied 
with all TANNOY equipment. 


PECIAL PRICES TO SMALL CHURCHES IN 
RURAL DISTRICTS. 


150 Churches in Ireland use TANNOY. 
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ELEPHONE SYSTEMS FOR PRESBYTERIES, 
: CONVENTS, ETC. 


Surveys and Estimates Free. 


Dublin 


TELEPHONE: 77961 
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Magazines, Brochures, Colour Printing” o aoe 
Raffle Tickets, Die Stamping, Office Equipment : Juverna Press Lt SS 
Special Terms to Schools and Colleges , 12 Upper Liffey Street, Dublin 
Stationers ° Telephones 43238 and 44093 
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INSURANCE CORPORATION 


36 DAME STREET, DUBLIN 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
CORK BELFAST SLIGO 
LIMERICK WATERFORD 


MONAGHAN TULLAMORE 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 
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Head Office : 


Branch Offices: 


GALWAY 
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Nihil Obstat ; 
Joannes Firzpatrick, M.A., D.D., 
Censor Ded. 
Imprimi Potest : 
JOANNES CAROLUS, 
Archiep. Dublinen. 
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published monthly by the 
PASSIONIST FATHERS 


Address: Office of THE CROSS, 
Mount Argus, Dublin. 


Telephones: Dublin 91469 and 91165. 


The contents of THE CROSS are 
strictly copyright. The Editor 
welcomes original MSS., which should 
be typewritten. 

All business communications should 
be addressed to the Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
(payable in advance) 


ONE YEAR (post free) - 8/6 
TWO YEARS sea, - 16/- 
FIVE YEARS s,, - 40/- 
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EDITORS PAGE 


ONE OF THE FAMILY ? 


‘gs 7 OU just can’t ignore 600,000,000 people.’ This is the sort 
of thing that passes for solid argument in favour of Red 
China’s admission to the United Nations. Obviously it 

is no argument at all. But even if 1t were—even if it were a 

perfectly sound argument—is it not still true that you can do 

more terrible things to a man than ignore him? You can put 

a halo about the brow of his torturer. You can approve of his 

murderer. You can welcome into your family circle the fiend 

who robs his children of their Faith. Yes, to ignore a man is 
one thing : to seal the doors of his prison is quite another. How 

devilishly the prison doors of China have been sealed is now a 

matter of tragic history. Our new Nuncio Apostolic, Archbishop 

Riberi, after his long years in the Far East, can bear eloquent 

testimony to this grim fact. 


Those who advocate the inclusion of the Red Chinese Regime 
in the community of nations fall into three main groups: (I) 
Communists and their sympathisers ; (2) simple folk who, not 
understanding the true nature of Marxism, naively hope that, 
if the West shows more flexibility, the Reds will mend their 
ways ; and (3) those who understand the intrinsic evil that is 
Communism, but who feel that the cause of decency—even the 
cause of God—will be better served by recognition than by 
exclusion. 


GRouP One are at least true to their appalling gospel of hate, 
and their attitude is only what we could have expected. 
Members of Group Two have advanced some specious pleas. 
They tell us that, if we are to salvage the unfortunate people of 
China from their Red oppressors, then the thing to do is recognise 
the regime, open embassies in Peking and let the Communists 
see the Western and Christian way of life. But how utterly 
unrealistic! Britain has long since recognised the regime, but is 
still waiting for permission to open an embassy in Peking. For 
years Western ambassadors and ministers have been accredited 
to Moscow. With what effect ? Have freedom and religion 
been allowed to flourish in Russia as a result? Indeed the 
advocates of recognition are marked by an odd simplicity that 
ill befits those who would champion the cause of the spirit. 


The third group represents a real danger, since nobody can 
wreak such havoc as the man who takes a grossly wrong stand 
but is violently convinced that it is right. Ihe cause of Christ, 
they say, will be best served by the admission to the U.N. of the 
Chinese. But there is no question of admitting 600 million 
people. In fact, you shake hands with their oppressors. You 
say, in effect: ‘‘ Welcome amongst us as legitimate repre- 
sentatives of your nation. Sit at our councils. Give us of your 
wisdom.’ What is that if not approval? A tactical approval,. 
indeed, but still approval. Nothing—not even the highest 
supernatural motive—could justify such a stand. ‘“ The end 
does not justify the means.” Should recognition be granted 
(and this may happen next month), the final farce will have 
been made of the U.N. And, as the late John Foster Dulles once 
said, admission of Red China would “ deliver a mortal blow to 
the survival of non-Communist governments in the Far East.”’ 
Most disastrous of all, the great mass of the Chinese people, 
thus cast to the wolves, would no doubt turn in disgust from the 
West and seek comfort in full collaboration with the Godless 
men of Peking. 


FATHER DERMOT, C.P. 
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REV, J. J. GALLAGHER tells you that 


HAPPY 


If you don’t find joy in what is 


good, you’ll seek it in what is bad 


TM 7O man can live without delight, and that 
is why a man deprived of spiritual joy 
goes over to carnal pleasures.” It may 
startle some people to learn that the Church 
has canonized the man who wrote this state- 
ment. His name is St. Thomas Aquinas and 
his remark provides a key insight into many 
personal problems both moral and emotional. 
In his work as a confessor and an adviser, a 
priest soon becomes aware of how many sincere, 
prayerful people there are who have rather 
constant difficulties with discouragement, de- 
pression, a sense of loneliness and failure, 
temptations against purity, feelings of inferi- 
ority, scruples, and the like. Using this remark 
of St. Thomas as a sort of theme, I would, 
therefore like to make some suggestions which 
have helped others in their struggles to grow 
into Christian maturity, to become happier, 
more serene people. 
- The first point to be stressed is this. There 
are definite laws of growth and laws of decay. 
These laws work whether or not we understand 
them, ignore them, overlook them, or defy 
them. Oliver Wendell Holmes was just joking 
when he said, ‘‘ Give me the luxuries of life, 
and I’ll do without the necessities.” 


yUT it is no joke when a person even uncon- 
sciously tries to do without certain emo- 
tional necessities. Now, a big pain is not 
necessarily cured by a big pill, so we must 
beware of demanding an answer which is just 
as complex as our problem. In itself the answer 
may very well be quite simple; though it 
could be an extremely complicated matter to 
discover why we keep running away from the 
answer. 

One of the simplest answers to our most 
knotty problems is this: we are starving our 
personalities. Recall that remark by 5t. 
Thomas—if we don’t have wholesome pleasures 
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YOWRE MEANT TO BE 


we will begin to seek unwholesome ones. [hese 
damaging pleasures are not always of a sexual 
nature or alcoholic or narcotic or gluttonous. 
The poet G. M. Hopkins speaks of “ the carrion 
comfort of despair.’’ Thomas Merton refers to 
the same thing as ‘“‘the rotten luxury of 
despair.’’ In other words, there is a dangerous 
kind of delight in melancholy, in self-pity, in 
being a problem, in isolating ourselves from 
those we want to punish. Along this line a 
modern playwright has one of his woman 
characters speak thus: “ I should never be at 
peace if I thought I lacked anxiety.” 

At first we may neither intend nor foresee 
how much trouble this unwholesome sort of 
self-indulgence will cause. But remember the 
unwanted hangover is a by-product of the 
wanted alcohol. So also the laws of decay will. 
have their own inevitable effect once they are 
put into operation. The following illustrations, 
I think, offer penetrating clues to these laws 
of decay. 


HINK of the human personality as a deep 

-mountain lake fed by melting snow. Our 
conscious life is like a sailboat travelling on 
the lake. As with many such lakes, a number 
of sharp peaks lie submerged beneath the water. 
As long as the water supply 1s maintained, the 
sailboat is safe. But should that supply be 
seriously diminished, the boat runs the risk 
of ‘“‘cracking up,’ or of having its joyful 
activity sharply curtained for fear of “ cracking 
up.” | 
This picture highlights the fact that every 
normal person has “‘ peaks ’’ in his personality. 
We shouldn’t be frightened if occasionally these 
peaks appear through the darker waters of our 
emotions. We need but reassure ourselves that 
the laws of growth are also real. There are 
definite ways to keep the water supply 
abundant. 

The geography of the Holy Land affords 
another illustration of the same laws. The Sea 
of Galilee and the Dead Sea are the two main 
bodies of water in that small area. Both seas 
are fed by the same source, the River Jordan ; 
yet they differ like night and day. The Sea of 
Galilee is brimming with hfe and beauty. The 
Dead Sea is just that: dead. No life can 
survive its salty waters; its whole aspect is 


barren and forbidding. How explain the 
difference ? Look at the map. For each drop 
of water the Sea of Galilee gets from the north, 
it gives up a drop at the south. Jé lives because 


it gives. The Dead Sea, however, has no im- 
portant outlet. It takes but does not giwe, and 
so it des. 


YHESE two seas are like an immense foot- 
# note on those puzzling words of Jesus Christ - 
‘© Te who saves his life will lose it; but he who 
loses his life for My sake will save it.’’ Agnostic 
though he was, the poet A. E. Housman deemed 
these words to be the most profound moral 
wisdom ever uttered. It is amazing how many 
ways these words apply. At every stage of 
growth we have to give up an old security and 
accept a new risk, a new challenge. 


If we do not grow we will decay. If we try 
to save our lives, to protect ourselves too 
cautiously, we will in some way die. In the 
words of a psychiatrist, ‘‘ the lack of courage 
to accept injury, and the incapability of self- 
sacrifice belong to the deepest sources of 
psychic illness. All neuroses seem to have as 
a common symptom an egocentric anxiety, a 
tense and self-centred concern for security, the 
inability to ‘let go’.” 
Daily life affords many examples of the 
necessity of living by giving. The unborn child 
must eventually give up the security of the 
womb or else it will die. Later on the child 
will be able to walk only if it is willing to give 
up the slow security of crawling and accept 
the harder but better process of self-propulsion. 


> far, I hope, one point has been hammered 
home: we must give in order to live; we 
must lose ourselves if we would find ourselves. 
Still, there are any number of false ideas and 
attitudes which keep many people from seeing 
this point and putting it into practice. I'd now 
like to devote some space to a few of the more 
‘troublesome misconceptions. 


There is a difference between being selfish 
and being self-centred, though either habit can 
create that vacuum which we are trying to 
avoid. The selfish person is all for himself. He 
has no sympathy for others nor any real 
interest in them. 

By contrast, the self-centred person may be 
quite aware of other people, and keenly eager 
to be of help. Yet he is excessively concerned 
about the impression he is making, the approval 
he is winning, the notice he is gaining by his 
activities for others. He needs too much to be 
needed, to be liked, to be noticed, even if only 
by criticizing himself in the presence of others. 
When others are indifferent or neutral toward 
him, he marks them down as hostile. 

What the self-centred person needs is a 
clear concept of what humility is. Though 
hard to define, humility consists less in thinking 


MARY IMMACULATE 
“‘Cquse of our Joy’’ 


little of yourself than in thinking of yourseli 
little, or seldom. 

Yet Our Lord commanded us to love our 
neighbour as we love ourselves. By that 
standard many a soul could hatehis neighbour 
in good conscience. Many a soul blames his 
faults on self-love ; self-hatred might be more 
nearly the cause. 

My meaning is this. Much of our anguish 
and woe stems from our failure to be convinced 
of our own importance. We act as though our 
essential value is something we achieve, while 
the’ Christian religion insists that our value 
is something that we accept. We start out 
important. The very fact that Almighty God 
has created us in His image gives us value of 
itself. That value is within us, identical with us. 
It does not depend on what others may say of 
us, think of us, or do to us. Even we ourselves 
cannot destroy that value. We can only live 
up to it or desecrate it. | 

But what of our weakness and pettiness and 
sinfulness ? Do these not make us worthless 
and worthy of hate? Here we run smack up 
against the overpowering mystery of God's love 
for us. In our secret hearts we think that if 
someone truly knew us, he couldn’t love us ; 
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and if someone truly loves us, he cannot rightly 
know us. | 


Yet the very mystery of God’s love lies 
exactly in this that He both knows and loves 
us. His love is like a giant net spread out to 
catch us as we walk shakily the narrow rope 
of duty and conscience. We never could really 
deserve God’s love and forgiveness. That is the 
earth-shattering thing about it. That is why 
Sacred Scripture tells us in amazed words that 
God’s love is revealed in the fact that He 
loved us while we were yet in our sins, before 
we could even attempt to be worthy of it. 


PERHAPS you can recall someone who was 
* friendly towards you before you had done 
something friendly towards him. Most likely 
his goodness prompted you to show your 
friendly side in return. His warmth brought 
the warmth out of you. Similarly God’s love 
does not find us lovable. It makes us lovable. 
The very fact that you now exist is witness to 
the value God has already confidently put in 
you. One of our main jobs as Christians is to 
go and do likewise—to bring love to all men, 
even the unlovable, so that they may become 
lovable. ‘‘ Boy, that is something to think 
about,’’ a perosn once said to me. It is. 


And while you think about it, recall what 
was said about living through giving. Kecall, 
then, that God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son ; that His Son so loved 
us that He gave Himself for our salvation. As 
defined by God Himself, loving means giving. 
So we add a new depth to the idea of “ living 
through giving.”’ Now the secret is “ living 
through loving.” That is the supreme law of 
growth. Give your heart, give your care, give 
yourself; such is the antidote to stagnation 
and decay. Such is also the true way to love 
yourself, since it is the only lasting way to 
enrich yourself. | 


In any event, avoid falling into the trap of 
endless self-criticism and self-analysis. Even 
the cleanest city has its sewerage system, but 
you needn’t live underground. Likewise the 
finest Christian will find the fumes of sinfulness 
rising up from time to time out of his sinful 
human nature. 


3) 


This general “‘ sinfulness,’ this tendency of 
ours to do the selfish, cheap, and ugly thing, 
our openness to the most vile temptations : 
all this we should take absolutely for granted 
and humbly consent to live with. In this 
world it will always be with us. For sinfulness 
is not the same thing as sin. When we freely 
conspire with out sinfulness, then we sin. Our 
task is to allow God to help us triumph over 
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this conspiracy. If He loves us despite our sins 
He will certainly love us despite our sinfulness. 
And since sin is a failure to love, the best 
attack on sin as well as on sinfulness is the 
violent pursuit of seli-giving. 


E have talked considerably about love. 
Just for the record, it might be useful to 
put love and lust in sharp contrast, since there 
is great confusion on these subjects in the 
modern world. Love desires what is truly good 
for another, even if the love has to make a 
sacrifice. Lust desires what is pleasing to itself 
even if it has to sacrifice another. Love wants 
to give. Lust wants to get. The rejected lover 
who kills his former sweetheart reveals how 
little he really loved her. The man who is 
willing to sacrifice the conscience, character 
and good name of his “steady ’’ is similarly 
demonstrating the shabbiness of his love. 


A few words remain to be said on the score 
of feeling depressed or anxious. Some souls 
need a reminder that they are under no obliga- 
tion to be miserable. They seem to enjoy 
ill-health ; they lke to turn out the lights to 
see how dark it is. Nor is it sensible to deny, 
in the dark, the things which have been revealed 
in the light. It makes even less sense to allow 
our imaginations to lump together all the stones 
in the road ahead and rear them into an 
emotional roadblock. Sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof...and our capacity to 
surmount it. God does not necessarily give us 
courage today for tomorrow’s battles. Rather 
have we been advised to pray for our daily 
bread. 


Through it all we need some muscular. con- 
victions on the subject of God's mercy. Sacred 
Scripture assures us that God loves those who 
trust in His mercy. He is ‘ prouder’ of His 
mercy than of any other of His daily universal 
miracles. All that He asks of us is sincerity, 
common sense, and a willingness to “ go and 
do likewise ’’ when we have occasion to forgive. 
We must never insult God’s boundless good- 
ness by supposing that our stains are too deep- 
dyed for the detergent of His mercy. Huis 
justice is real and terrible indeed. But it 1s for 
those who will not have His mercy. Thus hell 
itself may be seen as the shadow we create and 
enter when we turn our back on the sunshine 
of God's love. 


A large bulk of our miseries as men stems 
from the fact that we are running away from 
the world and ourselves as God made us and 
means us to be. Yet the secret of life is to 
accept it. Such an acceptance will put us in 
basic harmony with the truth. And it is the 
truth alone which can make us free and liberate 
us for that deep delight in living which God 
would have us all enjoy. 


FORUM OF THE PASSION—CONDUCTED BY FR, CYRIL, C.P. 


pILL Hutchinson was big and burly: as 
he stood at the speakers’ table and pre- 
pared to address the members of the 
Passion Forum, he towered over the slight 
figure of Fr. Joachim who had just introduced 
him to the meeting. ‘ Big Bill’ as he was 
known to his workmates, was about fifty years 
of age, a skilled foreman in the metal works 
at Fairburgh. He had moved out only recently 
with his family to the new housing scheme in 
Seven Dolours parish. 

To those who knew him well, Big Bill stood 
for all that was best in the great ranks of worka- 
day Catholic manhood. Nothing was allowed 
to prevent him from hearing Sunday Mass and 
he received the Sacraments nearly every week. 
He was an active member of his Trade Union 
and was never known to have missed a meeting. 

A man who modelled himself on St. Joseph 
you would say, and you would be right. But 
Big Bill hadn’t always been like that. “ Mrs. 
Winterton told us,’’ he began, ““ when she was 
speaking about the Sacrament of Confession, 
that she had been almost tricked into speaking 
tonight. With me it was the other way about. 
When Fr. Joachim asked me say a few words 
about the part Our Lord’s Passion plays in 
Confession, J jumped at the chance. I thought 
of it right away as a means of making public 
reparation. 


“47 OU see when I was a lad learning my 

trade, the condition of workers was very 
bad. Unemployment after the First World 
War, wretched housing conditions, low wages, 
and at times almost slave labour. I became 
very fed up with it all and at the same time | 
began to get lax about my religion—missing 
Mass on Sundays when I felt tired, then missing 
even my Easter Duties. That left me a ripe 
victim for Communist scouts and they weren't 
long roping me into the party. I wish we 
ordinary Catholics were half as enthusiastic 


GOD TO THE RESCUE — 


about sharing our faith with others, as Com- 
munists are about spreading atheism. 

‘Communism TAUGHT ME TO HATE. I was 
taught to hate everyone who was better off 
than I was, whatever about his personal good 
points or failings; I was taught to hate the 
government because it wasn't Communist and 
had no intention of going Communist; I was 
taught to hate every kind of religion, and 
especially the Catholic Church because it 
condemned Communism so openly and so 
fearlessly. I didn’t believe in God any longer, 
or my immortal soul, or an afterlife where Id 
be rewarded or punished for the way I had 
lived on earth. My whole purpose in life was 
narrowed down to struggling for an earthly 
paradise which would come when the working 
classes had all become Communist and religion 
had been destroyed. That's the way I lived and 
spoke and acted for years. 


PEN came the day when I was challenged 
by a workmate to read the two great 
Letters of Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius Xl 
on LABOUR: theyre usually known by their 
long Latin names—RERUM NovaRUM and 
QUADRAGESIMO ANNO—but for goodness’ sake 
don’t let that put you off reading the English 
copies of them. Well I took up that challenge 
and thank God I did. Of course what I meant 
to do at the time, was to show up once and for 
all what I thought was a clever ruse of the 
Vatican to join forces with the rich in hood- 
winking and oppressing the poor, defenceless 
worker. I read and I re-read those great 
Letters and I ended by being convinced—not 
that they were capitalist propaganda, but 
that in them and in them alone lay the true 
answer to the world’s labour problems. Here 
at last was something that faced up to realities, 
a challenge to love rather than to hate, a 
challenge to build up rather than to pull down 
and destroy. : 
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‘You see long before this I had been learning 
that hatred doesn’t pay. I had found out that 
it only shrivels you up yourself and doesn’t 
do a bit of good to your fellow-worker. I had 
got to know too a little about Russia and her 
satellites: JI had found out that they were no 
‘workers’ paradise—that there were rich and 
poor there, as well as at home; that there were 
privileged classes there as well as at home: 
that there was far more bitterness and victim- 
isation and horror there than there was at 
home. And how the recent events in Hungary 
have made that clear to the world! You'll 
ask why then I had still been holding on to 
Communism. Well it did seem to be doing 
something about the worker’s problems, even 
if it wasn't getting anywhere. It was only 
when I had readthe two great Papal Encyclicals 
that I began to see there was another way 
of tackling the problems—a way that couldn’t 
fail because it began at the beginning and 
pointed out the end. 


= = FS other words I began to understand what 

I had been taught as a boy at school: 
the human race isn’t made up of perfect men 
and women. It was a wonderful world that God 
created in the beginning. Looking down on it 
as it lay before Him, fresh from His hands 
on the morning of creation. God saw it all and 
It was ‘very good. And ‘very good’ it 
remained till our first parents disobeyed God 
and REBELLED against the wise rules He had 
given them to direct their lives: they uPsET 
THE WHOLE HARMONY OF THE WORLD, they 
lost the rich graces and privileges which God 
had given them and they were unable to pass 
them on to us. Sin is like that: it always 
brings misery on oneself and only too often it 
brings misery on others as well. 

“Unhappily, since those first days of the 
human race, men and women have kept on 
following the bad example of our first parents : 
beginning hfe at a disadvantage, far weaker 
than they would have been if Adam had 
remained faithful to God, they have kept on 
REBELLING AGAINST GOD’S LAWS FOR HUMAN 
HAPPINESS. The result is that each generation 
has added to the great disorder that began with 
original sin; the peace and harmony that God 
created has been upset more and more; sin 
has added misery to misery and has brought 
suffering: on the innocent as well as the guilty. 

‘ Of course we were never meant to find full 
and final happiness here on earth. Our lives 
ap were always meant in God’s plans to be 

a stage on the way to heaven, a place where 
our love for Him might be tested and proved. 
Heaven like any other worthwhile prize, was 
always meant in God’s mind to be something 
earned, something struggled for and won. But 
by repeated DISOBEDIENCE, by _ repeated 
REBELLIONS AGAINST GOD'S LAWS, mankind 
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has made the world a far harder place to live 
in than God ever meant it to be. Man-made 
solutions to the miseries brought on by sin— 
solutions that work along the lines of Com- 
munism—have left the world worse off than 
ever: they ve added rebellion to rebellion, 
hatred to hatred, disorder to disorder. 


LL this may seem a long way away from 

the Sacrament of Confession and the 
place the Sacred Passion plays in it. Actually 
it's not. Our Lord’s Sufferings and Death, 
appled to our souls in the Sacrament of Con- 
fession are GOD'S SOLUTION to the problem of 
sin and all its miseries. Through the Wounds 
of His Sacred Passion, the Son of God has 
healed our sin-wounded human nature: ‘BY 
HIS BRUISES WE ARE HEALED. To understand 
this we must try to see Our Lord’s whole Life, 
Sufferings and Death from His Heavenly 
Father's point of view. God the Father, seeing 
the way men had upset the peace and haromny 
of His world, decided in His loving Mercy to 
RE-ESTABLISH ORDER. This work of bringing 
peace on earth, God confided to His own 
beloved Son. 

“ Our Lord, forsaking the joys of heaven, 
became man; He came down amongst us as 
one oi ourselves; He became our new HEAD 
and REPRESENTATIVE. Everything He did was 
done in our name and for our benefit. And 
what was it the Son of God did during His life 
on earth ? HE LOVED and HE OBEYED. From 
the moment He became man till the moment 
when He died on the Cross, the Saviour obeyed 
lovingly and generously every smallest wish 
of His Heavenly Father, no matter what the 
cost. Here’s how St. Paul describes it for his 
first converts: ‘Let that mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus. For he, though 
he was by nature God, yet did not set great 
store on his equality with God: rather, he 
emptied himself by taking the nature of a 
slave and becoming like unto men.... He 
humbled himself By OBEDIENCE! ’ 

‘’ Because Our Lord was God as well as man, 
the love and the obedience that He offered to 
His Heavenly Father were pleasing beyond 
description: there were no limits to it, there 
was no measure to it. And because Our Lord 
was at the same time one of us, and our head 
and representative, His loving obedience 
belonged to us. And so at last every man, 
woman and child had something which they 
could offer to God, to outweigh all the rebellion 
and disobedience and hatred that had accumu- 
lated in the world. 


- | Our Lord’s work of re-establishing order 
in the world, of balancing love and 
obedience against hatred and rebellion, the 
few short hours of His Sufferings and Death 
Continued on page 124 


HEN one day recently my six-year- 
old directed me to buy him a 
Catechism, I got something of a shock. 
I was prepared to believe, knowing only too 
well that money isn’t anything like it used 
to be, that the price might have risen to 
threepence, or even sixpence. When I was 
asked for something like three times that 
amount I tried to explain that I was looking 
for what used to be known as the Short 
Catechism—for juniors, I said. The shop 
assistant smiled understandingly at me. 
‘That’s right, sir,’ she said, “‘ That's what 
they are using nowadays.” It was then I 
got the shock. 

When I was going to school (that’s the 
way all we fogies start off) the principal tool 
in my schoolbag was the Penny Catechism. 
Later on, when the schoolbag was succeeded. 
by the more senior leather strap, it was 
superseded by its bigger brother, the Long 


THE OLD 
PENNY 
CATECHISM 
was part and 

parcel of the 


“good old days’’ 
— says PATRICK FAHY 


Catechism, : which cost twopence; but it, 
too, was a slender volume crammed tight 
with questions and answers that took us a 
long—and sometimes painful—time to learn. 
We had nothing like this with its glossy 
pages and large bold type. The truth hit 
me (as the better detective writers say) like 
a blow. Times had changed. To talk about 
the old Penny Catechism now was to date 
yourself as surely as if you talked about the 
old Sixth Book. I was an old fogey—that’s 
what I was! 


HEN I got the chance to peep into it, 
my spirits were raised somewhat at the 
first question. The answer to “‘ Who made 
the world ?’’ was just as uncompromising 
as it was in the old Penny Catechism (there 


I go again !)—‘‘ God made the world. Il 
read the next question with a sense of 
comforting familiarity, ““Who is God?” 
Why, this was only the Penny Catechism 
dressed up in its Sunday clothes. And then 
I paused. ‘God is our Father in Heaven, 
the Creator and Lord of all things.”’ That 
wasn’t the answer as I remembered it—" God 
is the Creator and Sovereign Lord of Heaven 
and earth, infinitely great and infinitely 
good.’ As I read on, I felt myself to be more 
and more at sea. Now and then there was 
an echo of remembrance about some of the 
answers, but, taken all in all, the words were 
vastly different from those we used rattle 
off at machine gun speed at the top of our 
voices. The chapter headings were different 
and there were full page pictures (at the 
time of writing plentifully bedaubed with 
crayon) instead of the few smudged illustra- 
tions which the Penny Catechism begrudg- 
ingly allowed as the only divergence from 
strict utility. It wasn’t, to cut the agony 
short, the same book at all, and I was an 
old fogey. 

Memory has an odd habit of directing 
attention elsewhere than where you want it to 
go. I found myself thinking not of the 
comparatively free-and-easy tuition that lead 
us up to First Holy Communion, but of the 
rigorous theological training that preceded 
Confirmation and, to our horror and dismay, 
only really got into its stride afterwards. 


AS memory forced my thoughts in this 

direction it showed me what happened 
to the Catechism. It disappeared under a 
shower of books—Short Bible History, 
Catechism Notes—a misnomer if there ever 
was one, it was six times the size of the 


Catechism—Temperance Catechism, Leabhar 


Urnaighthe—almost literally dozens of books. 
For the trouble was, our school was a 
Seven E. 

If there are any teachers among my 
readers, I’m sure their hair will stand up 
straight at the mention of this cryptic 
symbol. They will know I am referring to 
the Annual Diocesan Examination and that 
Seven E means “ Excellent ’’ in all seven 
subject of the examination. This, I was 
given to understand with what I thought 
was unnecessary emphasis, was the highest 
accolade that could be gained by any school. 
It was nothing that all the Primary Certi- 
ficate students should pass ; a mere bagatelle 
that all the Scholarship candidates should be 
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“The rigorous theological training that preceded 


Confirmation .. .’’ 


successful. Absolutely nothing could add 
more to the prestige of a school than that it 
should get Seven E’s in the Annual Diocesan 
Examination. The School had gained this 
honour regularly for what seemed to me at 
the time hundreds and hundreds of years. 
And, we were told with a grim emphasis 
that filled me with foreboding, this year was 
not going to be an exception. 


I would like to draw a veil over what 
followed but my memory won’t let me. There 
was no nonsense talked about “ the stick ”’ 
in my young days (I’m certainly taking well 
to the old fogeys’ pet phrases), and while 
there was plenty of encouragement of this 
kind knocking about, it was really the 
thought of Letting the School Down that 
drove us to frenzies of study. Every now 
and then the School Manager—and I wish 
I could drop this anonymity and pay a 
proper tribute to a great-hearted priest whe 
was already a legend in his own lifetime— 
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would conduct an impromptu Examination 
of his own and woe betide the addle-pates 
in the post-mortems that followed when the 
door closed behind him. 


T SHOULD be remembering, of course, my 

own brilliant triumphs because I most 
immodestly claim to have been the best 
theologian in the class. At least ten other 
fellows claimed the same honour and our 
sic argumentariss usually ended up with 
coats off in a secluded place at the back of 
the school wall. 


But instead, my perverse memory reminds 
me of my Confirmation examination when all 
of a sudden my theological mind went blank. 
A stealthy whisper and I stumbled through 
it somehow. The whisper belonged to a 
cousin of mine who went to a different 
school—_a mediocre, contemptible school— 
as everybody else’s school always is—that 
never got Seven E’s in its puff. And I 
remember too the incredible day when I 
couldn't learn by heart the Long Act of 
Faith. It had something to do with the 
fact that I was using the word “ the ”’ in the 
wrong place, which goes to show you just 
what it takes to gain Seven E’s. I did get 
it right in the end and, while I’ve forgotten 
a lot of what I learned, I can still say the 
Prayers before Mass without the aid of a 
Prayer Book. But what really galled me 
was that I was segregated in a corner with 
the duffer of the class until I had it word 


perfect—and the duffer had it “ off ”’ first. 


I must admit, though, it doesn’t annoy 
me very much now to remember it, because 
the duffer is now on the Foreign Missions, 
bearing his torch to the ends of the earth. 
Already, how many souls has that torch 
lighted along the road to Heaven ? 


DID YOU REMEMBER 
3 TO SEND YOUR COPY OF 


“THE CROSS” 


TO YOUR FRIENDS 
IN BRITAIN? 


JOYCE WILMOT presents this portrait of 


the famous back-room boy 


of Molokai. 


His story is one of hidden service, 


of genuine heroism 


HE vast majority of Catholics the world 
T over are well acquainted with the details 

of Fr. Damien’s life and work. But how 
few there are who could give even the barest 
outline of the biography of the great American 
layman who freely and willingly bartered all 
the material comforts that life could offer and 
following the example of the intrepid Belgian 
priest, took to himself the hardships and 
austerities of exile on Molakai so that the 
bodies of the afflicted inhabitants might be 
tended—so that their souls might be brought 
nearer to the Heart of God ° 


It was at Stowe in Vermont, U.5S.A., that 
Ira Barnes Dutton was born on April 27, 1843. 
His father was a farmer; his mother a school- 
teacher. By the time the boy was five years 
old his parents had disposed of their property 
in Stowe and had bought a better and more 
extensive farm of land at Janesville in the 
State of Wisconsin. 


Three seats of learning may lay claim to the 
privilege of having nurtured Ira—‘' The Old 
Academy,” Milton Academy, and Milton 
College. But let no one be so foolish as to jump 
to the conclusion that the boy was far advanced 
in his ’teens by the time he left school. Indeed , 
he was no more than fourteen years of age 
when he was apprenticed to a local bookseller 
and, if he imbibed more book-lore from that 
time onwards, he did so by browsing through 
various tomes and by studying in his spare 
time. 


OMEONE who knew him well has described 
him as being a boy “‘ clean, correct in speech 
and deportment and evidently a lover of home 
and of his mother who was his teacher and 
companion.” Ira himself was later to pay 
tribute to this upright and God-fearing woman. 
‘ She taught me the ways of love,” he declared, 
“and led me along the path of righteousness. ” 
When the American Civil War broke out in 
1861, Ira joined the columns of the 13th 
Wisconsin Volunteer Company and gained 
rapid promotion. From Quarter-Master 


Sergeant he advanced to the rank of Second 
Lieutenant, and he later rose to the rank of 
First Lieutenant. 


Directly the war was over, he returned to 
civilian life, and made up his mind to marry 
a, certain lady whom he had met in the course 
of several business trips which he had made to 
Nashville. But the woman whom he espoused 
proved a far from suitable wife. She was 
unfaithful to her marriage vows. She went 
out of her way to bicker and nag, and she 
shamelessly squandered her husband's income. 


A divorce followed in due course ; and, 
although the woman was unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced to be the guilty party, Ira had to face 
up to the fact that his wife had incurred 
numerous debts in his name. The sum amounted 
to twenty-two thousand dollars ! 


§ Reece: were many who informed Dutton 
E that such liabilities did not constitute 
debts of honour. There were not lacking those 
who assured him that there was no need for 
him to bother his head about them. But Ira 
turned a deaf ear to all these advisers. Bravely 
he set about the by-no-means-easy task of 
repaying his creditors. And it was only aiter 
several years of hard work and ceaseless 
endeavour that he was able to utter a sigh of 
heartfelt relief and gratefully opine that he 
was now “square with the world.” 


‘‘ My debts have been paid after much effort 
on my part,” he declared, “but they aré 
settled. That is the important thing. I do not 
now owe a single debt.” 


For the next ten years Ira drifted from post 
to pillar: now acting as a clerk for the War 
Department—now working in a distillery— 
now doing hard manual labour on the railroads. 
And in another sense of the word he was 
drifting, too. He had been brought up in the 
Anglican Communion, but for a time the shades 
of agnosticism and atheism appear to have 
enveloped him. He seemed to have no real 
aim in life. , 


‘The ambition of former days was taking a 
rest,’ he remarked. ‘‘ The moral foundation, 
yet mine in judgment and taste, was not 


adhered to loyally.” 
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HE Protestant Bishop of Memphis—a 

certain Dr. Gray—endeavoured to lead 
Dutton back to the Church which he had 
abandoned. With that end in view he gave him 
some books to read. These books did indeed 
succeed in helping Ira. But they led him—not 
in the direction of the Anglican Communion, 
but—towards the shelter and security of the 
One True Fold. 

In the April of 1883 Dutton was received 
into the Catholic Church, and it was then that 
he was given the name of Joseph. His great 
desire from this time onwards was to atone for 
the errors and faults of his past life. 5o in the 
year 1884 he entered the Trappist Monastery 
of Gethsemane in Kentucky in the hope that 
he might be able to.serve God there for the 
remainder of his life. 

But it was not long before he awoke to the 
realisation that God had other plans in store 
for him. Reading an account of the activities 
of Fr. Damien in the library one day, he was 
suddenly aware that his feet must also travel 
along the hard and rigorous pathway that led 
towards ‘“‘ the grey island”’ of Molokai. 


‘There is the very hard work which I have 
been waiting for! ’’ he exclaimed, putting down 
the wook with a Start. 

In the summer of 1886 he arrived at Honolulu, 
and he recounted the main events of his past 
life to Dr. Hardman who was Bishop at the 
time. Earnestly he asked to be allowed to 
join Fr. Damien on the leper-island. His request 
was granted, and on July 28th Dutton set his 
feet for the first time on Molokai and greeted 
the Belgian priest with the words: “‘I am 
Joseph Dutton, a layman, and I have come 
here to help you to carry on your good work. 
wre can adequately describe the joy that 

went coursing through Fr. Damien's heart 
as he listened to the words ? For many years 
past he had. been praying and hoping that 
others would come to Molokai and be ready 
to:take over the good work when God should 


call him home. And now it seemed like a 
dream come true. 


Dutton lost no time in getting down to work. 
Within a couple of weeks he had become Fr. 
Damien's right-hand man. He served the 
priest’s Masses and cooked his meals and built 
both chapels and houses. He tended the lepers, 
and nursed their wounds, and made himself 
generally indispensable. He invariably got up 
at 4.30 a.m. and he was constantly on the go 
until 1.30 the following morning. 

Fr. Damien died in the April of 1889, but 
still this stout-hearted American went on his 
way, undaunted. 


Was it any wonder that President Harding 


should send him a letter of congratulation, 
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stating that Dutton’s work “ was not unknown, 
was not unappreciated “ ? Was it any wonder 
that he should add that “all over the world 
there were people who regarded Dutton and 
Fr. Damien as men whose lives had been well- 
nigh perfect examples of  self-abnegation, 
sacrifice and service? 

President Theodore Joosevelt also. sent 
Dutton his best wishes. And the government 
of Hawaii warmly eulogised him. but the 
tribute which Dutton valued most highly of 
all was the personal Apostolic Blessing which 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, bestowed upon 
him in the April of 1929. 

In the spring of 1930 Dutton’s sight began 
to cause trouble, and in his heart he realised 
that the end was not now far off. 


‘I have come to the end of my trail,’ he 
whispered. “ My work is finished. I hope that 
God approves. 

Death held no terrors for this courageous 
man. 

‘The grave itself is but a covered bridge,’ 
he was wont to observe, “ leading from. So 
to light through a brief darkness.’ 


FN the summer of 1931 he fell seriously ill 
and was forced to take to his bed. The Last 
Sacraments were administered. And then on 
May 26th Joseph Dutton passed away, and 
his mortal remains were reverently laid to rest 
in the crypt of one of the chapels which his own 
stout arms had once helped to erect. | 
Dutton was eighty-eight years old at the 
time. He had travelled a long way since those 
halcyon days when, as a carefree child, he had 
romped and played on his father’s farm in 
Stowe. He had dared much and he had endured 
much. He had thrown aside all the material 
success that this world could offer. But in its 
stead he had gained a success that could never 
fade and a glory that could never end. And, 
when he died, he left behind him a priceless 
legacy in the form of his own life-story: “a 
story, as Riley H. Allen has so aptly observed, 
‘to challenge the imagination not less than 
the admiration of lesser men. 


BABS RS STUN ir cea ae a ae aS ae em » . i | 
LATELY DECEASED 
Readers prayers are esked for the following :— 


Mother Winifred Gerard Murphy 


Sydney Frogley Annie Quigley 
Dr. P. J. Scully Julia Otis 
Martin Winston — 

Nellie Paisley 


Nellie Keegan 
Catherine Travers Patrick Farrell 


How can Catholics look with favour.... on 
Franco since he is a dictator and does not run his 
country on democratic principles .. . >— 


‘ Londoner.’ 


First of all, may we remind you that Christianity 
and democracy are not one and the same thing, 
though some modern writers would have us believe 
otherwise ! Furthermore, it is simply not true that 
democracy is the only form of government of which 
a Catholic can approve. Indeed until recent 
centuries, monarchy, tribal rule and forms of 
dictatorship were the prevailing political forms 
amongst most of mankind. Surely not all such 
forms merited the censure of Catholics. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to have a true democracy 
without a respectable standard of popular education. 
In Spain, dictatorship entered when Freemasonry 
and Marxism had made mockery of the democratic 
system. 


A priest says his Office every day. Will you please 
tell me, through the pages of THE CROSS, what 
exactly is meant by that ?—B.R.M. (Dublin). 


The Divine Office is the official daily prayer of 
the Church. It is composed mainly of the psalms 
inspired poem-prayers of the Old Testament. The 
Office follows the cycles of the liturgical year, and 
is divided into sections or ‘ hours’ corresponding 
to various periods of the day and night. All clerics 
in major orders are bound to the daily recitation 
of that part of the Divine Office prescribed for 
that day. The laity, although not officially deputed 
to say the Office, may say part or all of the Church’s 
daily prayer with great profit to themselves. 
Vernacular translations of the various ‘ hours’ are 
obtainable. 


Will you please tell me in some future issue of 
THE CROSS what are the conditions for the making 
of one’s Easter Communion ? Must I mean to offer 
the Communion for that particular intention ° 
Must I receive that Holy Communion in my own 
parish church ?>—‘ Wanderer’ (Co. Donegal). 


The condition is that we receive Holy Com- 
munion worthily within the time prescribed by the 
Church. The period mentioned in the general law 
is the fortnight between Palm Sunday and Low 
sunday. Bishops, however, are given power to 
extend it. Our Bishops used that power, and the 
law for Ireland is that it runs from Ash Wednesday 
till Irinity Sunday. There is no need to have 
‘that particular intention.’ When we do the thing 
prescribed by law, we fulfil our obligation—even. 


though we never think of the law at all. If next 
Sunday we forget what day it is, but go to Mass, 
we will have discharged our Sunday obligation. 
For centuries there was a law to the effect that the 
Easter Communion should be received in one’s own 
parish church. This law has long since been 
abrogated. The present Code of Canon Law imposes 
no obligation in this matter. It does recommend 
that we inform our parish priest in case we have 
discharged our obligation outside the parish. 


& 

A friend of mine—a good Catholic girl—hopes to 
get married soon ... This girl is worried because,. 
for some reason, she dislikes children. Should she 
go on with the marriage >—‘ A Friend’ (Co. Carlow 


Not until she overcomes the dislike. Perhaps 
if a woman who imagines she dislikes children 
would associate with them more, she would discover 
that she really never knew them, and that they 
really have charms that endear them to the average 
human being. The maternal instinct and love of 
children are naturally inherent in women. Those 
who think they have not this instinct are probably 
deceiving themselves. 


@ \ | 
Does the Fourth Commandment oblige us to love 


and serve our country as well as to obey our parents ? 
—H.G. (Co. Cork). = 


Yes. The Fourth Commanement obliges us to 
fulfil our duties as citizens of our country, to respect 
its laws and institutions, to co-operate for the 
common good, and to defend our country when 
the cause and the means used are just. 


@ 

Will you please tell me who are the ‘ brothers of 
Jesus’ whom we read about in the Bible ?— 
‘ Reader ’ (Co. Tyrone). 

They are not brothers in our sense of the word, 
but relatives. The word brother was commonly 
used at that time to express blood relationship. The 
word ‘ first-born ’ does not imply that there were 
other children. It is a technical term referring to 
the first male child who, under Jewish Law, had to 
be offered to God. (Cf. Exod. XIII, 2). 


& 
How would a person commit a sin of presumption ? 
—‘ Fearful’ (Co. Dublin). 


One sins by presumption by taking for granted 
that salvation can be obtained by one’s own efforts 
without God’s help, or by God’s help without 
proper co-operation on one’s own part. 
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RETROSPECT 
The Editor of THE CATHOLIC GAZETTE 
put into words what millions felt on the 
death of America’s greatest Secretary of 
state : 


Mr. Dulles has died. He has earned a great 
reward, though no one thinks it necessary to say 
just that in the obituary notices. He was a man 
whose mind went deeper than the platitudes about 
liberty and human dignity. In him the Communists 
met an opponent who talked and thought in the 
language of Pope Pius Xl’s Encyclical, “* Divint 
Redemptoris,”? wherein atheistic Communism is 
exposed and condemned. 

Mr. Dulles, the Times says, was known to the 
world as ‘‘the strongest man in the strongest 
country, living for nothing but his high task, 
unbudging in the fight against the forces he knew 
to be evil.’? He was never afraid to say that these 
forces were evil, never afraid to say that he defended 
a Western world founded on a taking-for-granted 
the existence of God. 

It was this crusading spirit of his which made 
him unpopular with certain people in England, with 
the sort of people who have a fit at mention of, say, 
a Spanish victory over Communism twenty years 
ago. But it is not possible to see Communism as 
Mr. Dulles saw it, namely as a messianic thing, and 
as if it were just an expression of Russian nation- 
alism. 

Therefore, so long as he was in power, Com- 
munist governments knew that in times of Crisis 
there were limits beyond which they dared not go. 
They hated him, they feared him, but they respected 
him. This was very evident during the Lebanon 
affair of 1958. At that time in America one was 
aware ofa people determined, calm and mature. 
They had caught the mood of Mr. Dulles. It seemed 
that under his inspiration they had, over-night, 
srown older. | 


ONE YEAR AHEAD 
For this puckish commentary on Soviet 


political affairs, we are indebted to the 


DispatcH of St. Paul, U.S.A. : 


A Soviet school inspector, on a routine visit to 
a rural school was introduced to one boy who was 
described by his teacher as being “a full year ahead 
of the other children in the class.’ 


{10 


0 pal 


‘Can you tell me the names of the three biggest 
traitors in the Soviet Union?” the inspector 
asked the boy. 

‘Stalin, Malenkov, and Khrushchev,’’ replied 
the lad. 

“Veg *» murmured the inspector, turning quietly 
to the teacher, ‘“‘ that boy is indeed a year ahead.” 


NAKED DECEIT 


It is not necessarily either unwise or 
dishonourable to rake up the past. In fact 
it is sometimes essential if we are to see the 
events of our times in proper focus. Certain 
features of the Spanish Civil War are raked 
up in this excerpt from an article in THE 
WorD : 


It is well to remember that the Masons who 
spread the lie that Franco was a puppet of the 
Nazis concealed the fact that thousands of Portu- 
guese and Irish volunteers—far more than there 
were Germans—also fought with Franco. Yet no 
attempt was made to portray him as a puppet of 
the Portuguese or Irish Governments | And if 
Franco was ‘‘ installed by the Nazis,’’ as one English 
paper even recently put it, one wonders how he 
managed to keep Spain out of the World War or 
even prevent the Nazis from marching through his 
country to Gibraltar. Anyway the slander that he 
was atool of Hitler, merely because he got some help 
from Germany in 1937, shrinks to its proper 
dimensions in the light ofa statement by Negrin, 
the Mason who was the last head of Spain’s Red 
Government, in the New York Times of May 2, 
1939, in which he admitted that “ the Loyalist 
Government had bought munitions from Russia 
and other countries as well, even Germany.” Franco 
was, indeed, forced to protest to the Nazis against 
the sale of German arms to the Reds. The fact 
that the Nazis supplied arms to both sides seems 
to confirm the belief that they intervened in Spain 
mainly to test their war material. The Masonic 
war-criminals escaped abroad after their defeat in 
Spain, and had the effrontery to set themselves up 
in Mexico as the ‘‘ Republican Government of 
Spain in Exile ’ 10 years later, when they thought 
the victorious Allies of World War 2 would succeed 
in their campaign to restore Masonry and Marxism 
to power in Spain. 


But why, one may ask, is 1t necessary to rake up 
the past ? The answer is that for sheer lying and 
deceit the Masonic propaganda campaign against 
Catholic Spain has broken all records, and as the 
Spanish Foreign Minister put it some time ago, 
“the accumulation of false and prejudiced news 
about Spain, contradicting itself a thousand times, 
is enough to worry any man who loves truth and 
justice.” 


CHECK POINT 
Here’s a brief examination of conscience 
based on the obligations we took upon our- 
selves at Baptism. We quote from THE 
MONSTRANCE : 


My sponsors at Baptism spoke and acted in my 
name. Through them I renounced Satan and all 
his works and pomps, and I promised to live as a 
good Christian. 

How have I fulfilled this sacred pledge ‘ How 
have I treated the white robe of my baptismal 
‘nnocence ? Have I really understood the obliga- 
tions, as well as the prerogatives, conferred on me 
by my Baptism ? Ii so, how is it that I have been 
and still am so lukewarm in the service of God ? 
How is it that I so little appreciate the Blessed 
Sacrament—Mass, Communion, Real Presence ? 

Besides, has the Faith which I embraced as my 
suiding pillar of fire during life really exerted its 
fullest influence over me? Have I not weakened 
in my holy resolves ? Have I not, perhaps, tried 
to dilute it with doubts or fantasies of my own ? 
Alas, since by Baptism God called me to be a 
strong and holy influence on my environment, 
what have I done to make the world a better place 
to live in? 


| IRON DUKE 

To Quentin Quinn—quoted in THE [RISH 
DicEst—are we indebted for this account 
of Wellington’s ‘ gift ’ to the Irish Dominican 
Fathers : 


Do you know that the Duke of Wellington, 
conqueror of Napoleon, was an unwitting con- 
tributor to the building of a Catholic church—st. 
Saviour, Dominick Street, Dublin ? 

lInder the date February 12, 1573, O’ Neill 
Daunt, Daniel O’Connell’s friend, recorded in his 
diary : 

“Heard a story of the Iron Duke. When asked 
by a Father Flood to subscribe to the erection of the 
Dominican church in Dublin, his grace thus 
answered: ‘ F.M. the Duke of Wellington acknow- 
ledges Mr. Flood’s application. The Duke knows 
nothing about the Dominicans, nor about the 
people who use their ministrations, and as he takes 
no interest in the subject, he declines to comply 
with Mr. Flood’s request ’.”’ 

But the matter -didn’t end there. When the 
Dominican Fathers held a bazaar to raise funds, 
they advertised as a separate prize ‘‘a holograph 
letter of the Duke of Wellington.” This resulted 
in the sale of 2,000 tickets at sixpence each, netting 
fifty pounds. 

Not bad. But we’d hazard a guess that the 
Duke was anything but amused when news of this 
transaction reached his ears. 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS 


In THE SENTINEL this touching real-life 
story appeared. It tells of a use for religious 
images that we hadn't thought of : 


A priest noticed a young man coming into the 
church on the same day every week and praying 
earnestly before the statue of the Blessed Mother. 

Meeting him one day outside the church, the 
priest spoke to him, anxious to know a young Man 
who seemed so devoted to Our Lady. 

‘Where do you come from?’’ he asked the 
young man. — 

“Brom far, Father. It’s a long trip for me every 
week to come over here, but I am glad to make it 
for a special reason.” 

“May I know why?” asked the priest. 

‘“T will be glad to tell you, and I hope you will 
pray for me. When I told my Father Confessor 
that very soon I shall be blind, he suggested that I 
fix vividly in my mind some favourite image of the 
Blessed Mother. I looked everywhere until I found 
here in your church the most beautiful statue of 
the Blessed Virgin I have ever seen. The memory 
of her sweet face will be to me like a light in the 
darkness.”’ 


TWO MASTERS: 


This brief clipping from THE CATHOLIC 
Times gives further news (stale, sad news 
indeed) of Communism 's satanic attempts 
to destroy the Church by destroying the 
children of her flock : 


Catholic difficulties in Kerala, the one Com- 
munist-ruled State in India, are not unknown to 
readers of these notes. Now the position has became 
news with the report that Catholic schools may 
remain closed when the school year begins. 

Education in Kerala, as in so many other parts 
of the world, has depended on the work of mais- 
sionaries. The Communists want to destroy the 
missions, but they want the missionaries to keep 
the schools going. There are, it 1s said, about 7,000 
schools run by religious bodies, almost wholly 
Catholic ones. They employ 100,000 teachers. 

The Reds are determined, as indeed by their 
ideology they must be, to stamp out religion and 
make the schools all centres for atheism. And they 
seem surprised that there 1s solid opposition on the 
part of the Church. 

The Kerala Education act is designed to this end. 
In a recent pastoral letter the bishops said: It 
is plain that what is happening today is a calculated 
attempt to regiment education and convert our 
sacred schools into centres for the propagation of 
Communist principles ..... To submit to this law 
and conduct schools would be to co-operate 
indirectly in the propagation of Communism. 
through our schools by appointing teachers whom 
we can in no way control and through text-books 
named by the Government.” | 

It is astonishing that the Reds should be so 
naive as to think that the Church could submit to 
running schools for the love and service of God and 
at the same time permit the teaching of atheistic 
doctrines. 
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CANDLES ? 


GEORGE W. CASEY gives 
the precise reason in 
this brief article 


VERY year out our way we get 
an array of questions from local 
Protestants. They come _ seeking 

information and explanation of our ritual, 
vestments, customs,- and doctrines and 
history. They ask no end of questions, some 
startling, some amusing and many very 
searching. Invariably the first one they ask 
is: what are the little lamps and candles 
flickering in the brass racks, and what are 
they for? 

I find it fairly easy, if I may presume to 
say it, to send these Protestant inquirers 
away satisfied with their understanding of 
our votive lights, and our use of them, as 
symbols of devotion and remembrance, as 
gestures of reverence and the wish to extend 
prayer, and as artless offerings of honour 
to God and His sainted ones. A reference or 
two to everybody’s practice of leaving 


wreaths at the foot of statues of national 


heroes on ceremonious occasions, to the 
eternal light that burns in the Champs Elysees 
in Paris for the French dead of the World 
Wars, always brings nods of acceptance. 


UT I do not find it easy to explain votive 


like to light them. Most of them got started 

oing up to the stands with their mothers 
when the little candles fascinated them, and 
the distinction between the material and the 
immaterial was very slight. They have 
lighted candles in their moments of fervour, 
exaltation, and of tension and need so often 
that the gesture is inseparable from their 
special prayers. All that they cannot put 
into words and emotions they put into it. 
Their intensity spills over into melting wax. 
In these days of nerves over subversives we 
hear a lot about guilt by association. Jo 
many of the pious, candles acquire grace, 
or grace giving qualities, by association. 
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lights to Catholics, at least to those who > 


WHY LIGHT THOSE VOTIVE 


So far, so good. Human emotions, love 
among them, being what they are, burning 
candles, along with music, paintings, cere- 
mony, and so on, quicken the spirit and 
embellish prayer. Words are not the only 
worshipful things that fly up to God. Even 
if the power of candles is a mite overdone, 
no great harm there either. A little senti- 
mentality, I came close to saying a little 
superstition, never hurt anyone. We all 
have some of it, and it could be a bit of 
unconscious recognition that we cannot 
completely strain the infinity about us 
through our little minds and that we know, 
as did the very spiritually sophisticated st. 
Paul, that ‘‘now we see through a glass 
darkly.” 


PUT we cannot go far beyond this. We 

cannot invest a candle with a soul, and 
figure it to do our praying for us. We cannot 
say, ‘“‘ I would like to stay in church a little 
longer but I have to.go about my business, 
so I’ll light an all day candle, and be on my 
way,” or, ‘I want todo a lot of extra praying 
this week, so I’ll light me an eight day candle 
and that will take care of it.” Votive lights 
as accessories to our prayers are fine, but as 
substitutes, no. 

Votive stands are not slot machines 
either. You cannot drop pennies in and hope 
to hit the jackpot of material or spiritual 
favour. You are not buying anything. You 
may give your little sacrifice to enhance 
your prayer if you will, but 1f you think that 
there is some sort of contract by which you 
will get something for your money, you 
would serve God and yourself much better 
by keeping your money in your pocket. 


RACce votive light does not mean so many 
units of prayer, or of intercession, or of 
anything else. Lighting five candles at a 


time has the same efficacy as adding four 
more carnations to the bouquet you place 
in front of the statue, or as putting long- 
stemmed roses there instead of carnations. 
What is said so often with regard to member- 
ship in fraternal organizations and other 
co-operative effort, you only get out of it 


what you put into it, is doubly true of 
.lighting shrine lights, and placing flowers 
before shrines. Whatever good comes from 
it is what it does to your own interior dis- 
positions. Any contention that there is some 
contractual exchange of goods, spiritual for 
material, would be hard to prove. 

Our churches are different, are alive, are 
filled with a sense of presence and com- 
municate grace because there is a Real 
Presence there, not because there are racks 
of ruby, blue and golden lights there. If 
they touch our imaginations and stimulate 


Candles 
in 
their 


countless 
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our emotions and in that tiny way propel 
our spirits toward the Real Presence then 
they have done what is expected of them. 
If a sense of warmth and vitality not only 
begins with the candles but is captured by 
them, they have become distractions. 


EXPENSIVE DIET! 


The customer had picked out six apples 
in the grocer’s shop. 

“That will be 4/6” said the assistant 
without a blush. 

The buyer handed 5/- across the counter 
and started to walk out the door. 

‘You forgot your change, sir,” called 
the assistant. 

“ That’s all right; you keep it,” retorted 
the customer. “‘ I stepped on a grape on the 
way in.” 
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EDEL QUINN was indeed 


AN IRISH HEROINE OF OU! 


* 


Tadhg Gavin, B.A., outlines the career 


of this amazing Legionary of Mary 


T has been suggested on more than one 
occasion that the days of Ireland's greatness 
are now a thing of the past—that the age 

of her heroes and heroines are unfortunately 
lost for ever. Some of our writers have ventured 
to declare that ours is a land that can know no 
rosy future. Wistfully they look back to the 
storied time when our country stood out among 
the nations of the world as an oasis in the 
wilderness—as a sanctuary of brightness that 
helped to ennoble and upliit. 


“ But,” they will ask, ‘“‘ where are the 
counterparts of such men as Enda and Columba 
and Aidan or such women as Brigid of Kildare 
and Ita of Munster ? Are we not a degenerat 
race, idly resting on our oars and relying on 
the past as a means of clinging on to whatever 
sense of confidence which we may still possess ° 
Where are our great schools that might compare 
with such seats of learning as Clonard and 
Lismore ? Where are such priceless works of 
literature as might vie with the glory of the 
Book of Kells or the Glossary of Cormac 
O’Cuileanain ? Above all, where are the pioneers 
and missionaries to hold a candle to the daring 
and courage and enterprise of Columba and 
Aidan and Columbanus and Cillian and Gall ? 


T is a pity that the authors of such adverse 
criticism have never taken the trouble to 
investigate first and pass sentence afterwards. 
It is a pity that they should be so ignorant of 
current events that their eyes should be blind 
and their ears should be deaf to the greatness 
of a woman who in the present century has 
added a page of undying loveliness to a glorious 
chapter of Ireland’s heroic tale. 


The name of that woman was Edel Quinn, 
and she was born at Kanturk in the County 
Cork in the year 1907. Her father was a bank 
clerk ; and since in the course of his business 
he was transferred to various branches, it was 
inevitable that his family should have lived in 
several towns before they finally settled in 
Dublin. 
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Edel was eighteen years old when she 
obtained her first job as shorthand-typist in a 
Dublin office. Some two years later she joined 
the local branch of the Legion of Mary, and so 
impressed were her fellow-members by her 
business acumen and her administrative ability 
that, when the presidehcy of a nearby branch 
became vacant, she was nominated and in due 
course elected to fill the post. 


Let no one run away with the idea that the 
office of president was something in the nature 
of a sinecure. On the contrary, it was a most 
exacting and onerous appointment. Edel had 
to visit the poorest quarters of the city. She 
had to call on coarse and hardened women who 
had given up the practice of hearing Mass and 
going to the sacraments. That she succeeded 
where so many of maturer years might well 
have failed bears adequate testimony to her 
erit and courage and determination. 


A S the years went by, Edel made up her mind 
“% to leave the world and dedicate her life to 
God in an enclosed Order. She was almost on 
the point of setting out for the Poor Clare 
convent in Belfast when she was taken suddenly 
ill. A doctor was summoned, and he shook his 
head sadly. There was very little he could do, 
in the circumstances. The girl was suffering 
from tuberculosis, and the only advice he could 
give was that she should be placed in Newcastle 
Sanatorium in the County Wicklow. 


For a long time she remained there, without 
a glimmer of hope that she might recover. Yet 
she was always cheerful, and gloried in the 
exquisite loveliness of the Garden of Ireland. 
She delighted in the delicate flowers and in the 
lush-green fields which she could see from the 
hospital-ward. She delighted in the purple of 
the noon and in the velvet tapestry of the 
twilight. The matron has put it on record that 
in all her life she never came across a person 
who was quite the same as Edel. 


Eventually Edel left the sanatorium and 
pleaded that she might once more be allowed 
to take up Legionary activities. An envoy was 
required in England. The girl offered to go. 
At first it seemed more than likely that her 
offer would be rejected; but it is the 
unexpected that happens, and in the end she 
had her way. : 


R TIMES 


PATER she volunteered for work in Africa. 

There were those who declared that Edel 
should not so much as dream of going, but the 
Concilium gave its consent, and with a happy 
heart she set out on her journey. 


She arrived at Mombasa in the November 
of 1936, and from there she made her way to 
Nairobi. Within a short time she had bought 
a second-hand car for forty pounds, and was 
travelling far and wide, establishing praesidia 
and enrolling members. The amount of 
territory which she covered in the course of her 
apostolate is truly amazing. There were times 
when her car broke down in the middle of a 
wilderness. But she never complained and she 
never showed the least sign of fear. How in 
the world could she fear, she would doubtless 
have asked you, when she was safe and sound 
under the mantle of Our Blessed Lady ? 


To the island of Mauritius she carried the 
ensign of Mary, and there, too, she worked 
indefatigably and well. 


Her next port of call was Tanganyika, and 
it was here that her health began to crumble. 
Yet it was necessary for a Swiss missionary to 
bring home to her the fact. 


Miss Quinn, do you not realize that you 
are dying ?”’ he bluntly demanded. 


No: so anxious was she for the care and 
welfare of others that she had no time to bother 
about herself. 


It was only a couple of days later that she 
collapsed. At the time she weighed no more 
than five stone. 

While she was in hospital, Bishop Julien 
visited her and in the gentlest of tones assured 
her that he had done all that was humanly 
possible for her. 


“Only one thing remains to be done,’’ he 
whispered. “‘ It is to give you a funeral worthy 
of the great apostle that you are.’’ 


LL Edel might be, but she emitted a hearty 
laugh. A grand funeral, indeed ? She wanted 
nothing of the sort. All she wanted was a 
simple grave in a simple cemetery in a corner 
of the land which she had grown to love. 
To a hospital at Johannesburg she was taken. 
And gradually she grew stronger. From 


Johannesburg she was removed to a sanatorium 
at Umlami in Aliwal North and later to another 
sanatorium at Nongoni in Zululand. 

With the passage of time she insisted on 
resuming her former activities. She left her 
hospital-bed and went about—in the steps of 
her Divine Master—doing good to those who 
crossed her path. 


But she knew that, at the most, she had not 
long to live. Her great desire, therefore, was 
that she might be allowed to squeeze as much 
effort as possible into her brief span on earth. 
It was in the opening days of May, 1944, that 
her health finally and irrevocably broke down. 
The days went slowly by. And then on the 
twelfth day of the month she passed away as 
calmly and as peacefully as a little child falls 
into a sweet and dreamless sleep. 


| a shadowy cemetery in the heart of Kenya 

the body of Edel Quinn has been laid to 
rest, and beneath the Cross that surmounts her 
grave is engraven a tribute to this saintly Irish 
girl for ‘“‘ her great service to the Church ”’ of 
which she was so proud to be a member. And 
in the hearts of numerous people she will 
always be remembered as one who was brave 
and pure and noble and unselfish—as one who 
loved Our Lord and His Blessed Mother to such 
an extent that even the shackles of ill-health 
could not hold her from the work which They 
wanted her to do. 


We rejoice in the knowledge that already 
the first steps towards her beatification have 
been taken. 
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Things | Notice About You— 


4 


HERE is a radio comedian who gives a _ very 

good impersonation of the man who never sees 
the bright side. His catchword is " You've got a 
hope, which actually means, of course, that there 
is no hope of you're getting whatever you are look- 
ing for, whether it is relief from toothache or seats 
at the theatre. 


@ You misery, you remind me of him. | have 


listened to you so often. 


@ "You'll never get on the bus. Everyone's going 
to the seaside this hot weather.''"—That is a favourite 
line of yours. (How everybody is going, if nobody 
gets on the bus is a point you do not trouble to 
explain !} Of course, you may be right sometimes 
in your gloomy predictions and—oh dear— how you 
love to say "I told-you-so." 


* EVEN in the schoolroom, Miss Misery or Master 
Misery can damp everybody's spirits. The 
"exam'' is always going to be failed. (Look out 
there, he, or she, may be just trying to depress 
you into losing your self confidence, so that he, 
or she, may have a chance to score higher 
marks. You never know with those moany- 
miseries. Sometimes they dont know themselves 
what all their groaning is about. 


% But they are always at it. 


HEN Mrs, Misery is a wedding guest you will 

probably hear her say that she doesn't know how 
the young couple are going to manage on what he 
earns or, perhaps, she just murmurs that marriage 
is a chancy business at the best of times, but, of 
course, she wishes them well. She says good-bye +o 
them in that tone of voice when they go off for their 
honeymoon. 
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You Misery ¢ 


@® She might as well say (like the man on the radio} 
"You've got a hope !" 


|OW, if she said "| hope, with God's help, you 

will find happiness together, that would be 

different. That would be pointing the way to 
happiness. 


% But the Misery family seldom lift their eyes so 
high. 


x When someone is ill, their verdict is that he 
stands a poor chance. If an acquaintance starts a 
new business, their attitude is that it's not easy fo 
make a business pay these times. If they have a 
pain in their own little finger, they are done for, 
according to themselves, 


@ What a nuisence you are, you miserable moaners. 
@ You knock the heart out of everybody. 
@ {tis not amusing. It is very serious. 


PERSONALLY | need all the encouragement | can 

get to keep me going among all the difficulties 
and problems of ordinary life. Most people are like 
that. 


te | need to remember and be reminded that | 
can do much with God's help, if my motives are 
good, 


% ‘Go on. Face it. Say a prayer and you will be 
all right." 


¥%& Thats the advice | need. 
%& That sort of talk can help. 


THE dismal gloomy forebodence of Mr. Misery and 
Co. are a temptation to despair. 


F every little thing is bound to go wrong—as they 

seem to say—how can | help fearing that the big 
things will go wrong too, that | may not be able 
to resist temptation, that | may fail to live a straight 
life. 


@® That's bad. To undermine my trust in God's mercy. 
@ | don't like you at all, you misery. 

@ | dont like you -at all, you misery. 

@® God's in His Heaven, all's well with the world. 
THAT'S the frame of mind you need to get into. 


¥%e =Lift up your hearts, you miseries ! 


te And remember that it's the good God who looks 
after all things—even the birds of the air. 


te And never forget that God showed — His 
goodness to you to such an extent that He died for 
you on Calvary. 


On August 15th, the Catholic 


world rejoices with 


MARY 
ASSUMED 
INTO HEAVEN 


W. H. Kane here sings 
his song of praise to 


the World’s Queen 


. CATHOLIC’S tongue has to be longer and 
quicker than those of his non-Catholic 
friends who don’t have to stumble over 
words like Transubstantiation, Redemptive 
Incarnation and Immaculate Conception. As 
kids in school we pick up such words in our 
vocabulary, but often come to realize the 
tremendous truths they convey only with the 
passing of years. And it’s the same way with 
the Assumption. It’s somewhat of a strange 
word, but it tells a beautiful story. 


What is so special about the feast of the 
Assumption ? All the saints die and go to 
heaven. Don't we keep. their feast days here 
as a remembrance of their death in this world 
and their birth into heaven ? 


Of course we do. St. Paul tells us that death 
is a penalty for the disobedience of our first 
parents. [he wages of sin is death, and without 
death there can be no remission of sin nor can 
we possess our inheritance. 


This is why our divine Saviour died on the 


cross for our salvation. Then by His glorious 
resurrection from the tomb and His ascension 
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into Heaven, He won a complete victory over 
sin and death. He shares this victory with all 
of us who believe in Him and die in the Lord. 
Perhaps our Blessed Mother also died, just as 
her divine Son died for us, even though both 
He and she were entirely without sin and 
always immaculate. But there was something 
very special in her case. We believe that when 
her earthly life was over, she received from her 
divine Son a great privilege which others will 
not receive until after the last judgment at the 
end of the world. 

When her earthly life was over, Mary was 
taken to heavenly glory both in body and soul. 
Thus she was honoured by her Son in a most 
special way, and is exalted above all the other 
saints. In heaven she reigns with Jesus as His 
Mother and our Queen. She is nearest to Him 
and most like Him im the glory of her holy 
body and soul. 


HE bodies of other saints are here on earth, 

and we venerate their relics while they await 
the final resurrection. Only their souls are in 
heaven enjoying the vision of God and the 
company of the holy angels. Of course, the 
soul is the principal part where God’s image is 
found in us. Still the soul without the body is 
not a complete person, and the body ought to 
share in the life and glory of the soul, as it will 
alter the resurrection. 

But our Queen and Mother is in heaven with 
her glorified body, like the risen Christ. We 
believe that Christ rose from the dead and 
ascended into heaven by His own divine power. 
We believe also that when the proper time 
came He took His holy Mother body and soul 
into heaven. This is what we understand by 
her glorious Assumption, which we com- 
memorate this month. 

No other saint's festival can compare with 
this. Indeed, this is the greatest of all the 
feasts of Our Lady herself, because it com- 
pletes and crowns all the others. -She was 
conceived without sin and born to be the 
Mother and helper of the Saviour, and then 
to share most fully in His triumph and to reign 
with Him over our hearts and souls. 

Ihe Bible nowhere explicitly tells us that 
Mary's body was taken up into heaven, but 
it does present her as the Mother of Jesus, who 
is both God and Saviour, and so she is truly 
the Mother of God. Moreover, Holy Scripture 
shows us the Mother most intimately associated 
with her divine Son and ever sharing His lot. 
She who conceived the Saviour of the world 
is not to be thought of as separated from Him 
even in body after her earthly life was over. 
Christ could honour His beloved Mother by 
taking her in body and soul to heaven, and as 
Catholics we believe that He did so. With 
her devout consent, He took from her the body 
in which He became man and died for our 
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ASSUMPTION OF OUR LADY 


sins. Now He rightly shares with her the glory 
of His resurrection. : 
i Rleoas are several passages in the Bible 
which are interpreted as referring to our 
Blessed Mother assumed into heaven with body 
and soul. For example, Psalm 44 says: “The 
queen stands at thy right hand in vesture of 
gold,” and St. John in the Apocalypse, 12th 
chapter, tells us: ‘‘A great sign appeared in 
heaven: a woman clothed with the sun and 
the moon under her feet, and on her head a 
crown of twelve stars.’’ This is a revelation 
of Our Lady with her great privileges, including 
her Assumption. . 

Holy Scripture presents Jesus and Mary 
together, and this is the way we should think 
of them. She clothed Him in the human 
nature by which the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us. She clothed Him in the baby's 
clothes which she made for Him, and in the 
seamless robe which she wove throughout 
from top to bottom for Him. 

She held Him in her loving arms, bathed 
and nursed Him, sheltered and protected Him. 
She presented Him to the Heavenly Father in 
the temple, and she offered the little pair of 
doves for Him. She followed Him on His long 
journeys, and waited for a word with Him 
while He healed and instructed others. Even 
to Calvary she went with the few who remained 
faithful to Him, and she stood by the cross to 
do her unique part with Him. 

From the cross Jesus invited us to behold 
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our Mother as she suffered with Him for our 
salvation. Just as the Heavenly Father did 
not spare His only Son, but delivered Him up 
for all of us, so she did not spare her divine Son. 
In her own special way, as His Mother and 
spiritual spouse, she delivered Him up for us, 
and she helped Him to regenerate us by suffer- 
ing with Him. He was hers to offer, and she 
was one with Him in maternal charity and 
compassion. She offered Him to the Father 
with the same divine intentions with which 
He offered Himself as the Redeemer of mankind. 

This is why we say that she is the co-redeemer. 
With Christ who is-the new Adam, the Head 
of all the redeemed, she is the new Eve, the 
Mother of all the living. With Jesus she 
regenerated us and became our spiritual Mother 
through the merits of His passion and her 
compassion with Him on Calvary. She shared 
most profoundly in the humility of His meek 
and humble heart, and in the sufferings which 
He endured with perfect obedience to His 
Heavenly Father and with boundless charity 
toward us. 


Witt Jesus and through Him she paid the 
sreat price of our redemption, and offered 
the sacrifice by which abundant satisfaction 
was made for all of our sins. Now she fittingly 
shares with Jesus in His glorious victory over 
sin and death. : 

But does this mean that Mary's body as 
well as her soul is with Him now in glory ? 

As Catholics we believe that it does. Even 
though the assumption of Mary’s body into 
heaven is not mentioned explicitly in the 
gospels or early Christian writings, it is con- 
tained there implicitly, along with other 
things which have been revealed. The angel 
Gabriel addressed her as full of grace and 
blessed among women. Elizabeth also called 
her blessed because she believed what had been 
said to her by the Lord, and Mary declared 
that all generations would call her blessed 
because of the great things which God did for 
her. As the Mother of Jesus, she was to share 
fully in the sorrows and triumphs of the Saviour. 
We believe that this includes the early glorifi- 
cation of her holy body in heaven. 

St. John tells us that Jesus did many things 
which were not written in the gospel. We 
must believe that He did many great things 
for His beloved Mother which were not 
expressed or written until later times. The 
most important truths about our Saviour and 
His blessed Mother were emphasized at first. 

Later on with the help of the Holy Spirit 
and the teaching of their pastors, the faithful 
contemplated the great privileges of the Mother 
of God and understood them more distinctly. 


OR instance, Saint Epiphanius (d. 403) 
declared that he did not know whether 


‘ 
Mary had died or had been taken alive into 
heaven. But he was sure that since through 
her the divine Light shone upon the world, 
God must have worked a great prodigy in her 
favour at the end of her earthly life. | 

In the middle of the fifth century a com- 
memoration of the holy Mother of God was 
kept on August 15 at a church near Jerusalem. 
By the end of the next century a feast was 
widely celebrated in memory of the close of 
Mary's stay upon earth. This feast was sonfe- 
times called the falling asleep of the Virgin, or 
her repose or passing. 

st. Gregory of Tours (594) repeats a story 
according to which God took Mary’s holy body 
and conveyed it on a cloud to paradise, where 
it was again united with her soul and glorified 
in the enjoyment of eternal blessings. St. 
Aldhelm (690) says that in England our Lady’s 
birthday to heaven was kept in the middle of 
August. 

About the same time, Pope St. Sergius [ 
ordered the solemn observance of this feast to 
be kept in Rome with a procession and recita- 
tion of the Litany of the Saints, the Nativity 
of Mary, the Annunciation and the Purification. 
It was Pope Hadrian at the end of the eighth 
century who officially named this feast the 
Assumption of Mary, and thus he called 
attention to her glorification in heaven rather 
than to her death or passing. Fifty years later 
Pope Leo IV ordered the vigil to be kept on 
August 14. Pope Nicholas I asserted that this 
vigil of the Assumption had long been observed 
as a fast day. 


THE great preacher of the Assumption in 

those far-off times was Saint John 
Damascene (d. 749). On August 14 the 
breviary s lessons are taken from one of his 
eloquent sermons which explain the following 
day's feast. 


“On this day,’ he says, “‘ the sacred and 
life-filled ark of the living God, she who con- 
ceived her Creator in her womb, rests in the 
temple of the Lord which was not made with 
hands. . . This day the Eden of the new 
Adam receives the living Paradise wherein the 
condemnation was made void, in which the 
Tree of life was planted, where our nakedness 
was covered. Today the immaculate Virgin, 
who was sullied by no earthly affections, but 
periected with heavenly thoughts, did not 
return to earth: but because she was herself 
a living heaven she was taken to the heavenly 
mansions. For how could she taste death 
from whom true Life came forth to all of us? 
Yet she submitted to the law made by the Son 
whom she bore; and as a daughter of the old 
Adam she underwent the old decree, which 
her Son who is Life itself did not refuse. But 
as the Mother of the living God she was taken 
up to Him, as was fitting.’’ 


Most Catholics assume that Mary died. 
Saint Francis de Sales says that she died of 
love. On Calvary love and sympathy made 
her experience the deepest sorrows of death, 
and her own death gave her the highest happi- 
ness of love. But never did Catholics profess 
or believe that Mary’s holy body was subject 
to the corruption of the tomb. It is unthink- 
able that corruption could invade that body 
in which Life was conceived. 

But how do these few and scattered refer- 
ences show that Catholics really believed in 
the Assumption and glorification of Mary in 
body and soul? Was this an exceptional 
opinion or something widely held and _pro- 
fessed ¢ 

In ancient times there were many stories of 
Marys death or passing. These must have 
been founded on belief in the Assumption, and 
they witness to that belief. The glorification 
of Marys body in heaven is something which 
can be known only by divine revelation, not 
by ordinary experience or mere human reason. 


HERE are many kinds of evidence which 

prove that Catholics generally believed in 
this great privilege of Mary. They have long 
been accustomed to erect churches in honour 
of the Assumption, and to make statues and 
paintings of our Queen gloriously assumed 
into heaven. Jhey placed their cities and 
countries under her protection. Religious 
institutes were established and officially 
approved by the Church bearing the name of 
Mary's Assumption. 

Moreover, one of the mysteries commem- 
orated in the rosary and meditated upon by 
countless millions of Catholics is the Assump- 
tion of our Blessed Mother. So strong and 
universal was this belief that during the past 
century more than 2,000 petitions were made 
to Rome by Bishops and prelates asking for 
the solemn definition of the Assumption of 
Mary as a dogma of faith revealed by God. 

Just a few years ago, in May of 1946, our 
Holy Father Pope Pius XII wrote to the Bishops 
of the entire Church and asked them whether 
in their great wisdom and prudence they 
thought that the bodily Assumption of the 
Most Blessed Virgin might be proposed and 
defined as a dogma of Faith, and whether they 
with their clergy and people desired this to be 
done. The reply of the Bishops was almost 
unanimously favourable to both questions, and 
thus showed a remarkable agreement of 
Catholics, both Bishops and people, in holding 
that the bodily assumption of Mary could be 
defined as a dogma of Faith. After this the 
Floly Father gave four years of further study, 
consideration and /prayer over the matter. 
Then on All Saints’ Day in 1950 he solemnly 
defined the Assumption as a dogma of Divine 
and Catholic Faith. 
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MARGARET LUCEY writes on that strange 


LAND OF THE CEDAR FLAG 


The authoress is attached 


(]HEN Our Lord travelled outside the Holy 
Y Land, He walked the roads of the Lebanon, 

a country of beauty at the frontier dividing 
East from West. Recently the attention of the 
whole world has been focused on this land of 
destiny, where from the earliest times history 
has been made, so that the story of the Lebanese 
people reads like that of mankind itself. In 
the Old Testament we can identify it as the 
land of Canaan. The Greeks knew it as 
Phoenicia, and so it was called by St. Paul. 
Its name today derives from its proud snow- 
covered mountains, on whose slopes grow the 
breathtaking cedars—Solomon’s “‘ Cedars of 
Lebanon.’ 

Present-day Lebanon is a fully-autonomous 
republic, a member of the United Nations, and 
proud of its independence; not less so on 
account of its size, which is but one-eighth that 
of our own country. The Lebanon is also proud 
of its unique position in the Middle East, as 
being the sole surviving Christian country of 
the territory evangelized by the Apostles them- 
selves. All around lie Moslem countries, in 
which Islam, recognizing no national bound- 
aries, Claims the fanatical support of the Arab. 
To the Arab World, the post-war decade has 
brought an intoxicating resurgence. As crisis 
succeeds crisis in the Middle East, their reper- 
cussions have brought the Lebanon to the 
verge of civil war and has left it today most 
fearful for the future. The position is involved 
and puzzling, but is the outcome of many 
influences, some with origins in far-distant 
history. 

During the long centuries before the coming 
of Our Lord, the Lebanon endured wave upon 
wave of invading armies—Egyptians, Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians, Persians, Romans. It was, 
with Palestine, actually part of the Koman 
province of Syria when Our Lord visited the 
country, near the ports of Tyre and Sidon. 
After His death, Christianity took firm root 
and in spite of the most cruel persecution by 
the Roman Emperors, the country remained 
faithful until the victory of the new Gospel 
in the 4th century. The Lebanese in their turn 
went to other countries as apostles of the 
Christian message, preaching especially devo- 
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tion to the Cross and to Our Lady. Then in 
the 6th century was born a man who changed 
the course of history. Muhammad’s §all- 
triumphant followers won most of the known 
world for Islam and conquered the Lebanon 
in the 7th century. In the face of danger, the 
Christian Lebanese, led by their future patron 
saint, Maron, forsook the plains and took 
refuge in the mountains. Cut off from all 
contact with the West, the Maronite Catholics, 
while they are said never to have known heresy 
or schism, evolved their own vernacular 
liturgy and rites and their distinctive way of 
life. In the course of time the haven of the 
mountains not only sheltered the native 
Christian community but became a sanctuary 
for refugees from many lands. In the highlands 
the people developed qualities strange in an 
eastern race: far from being nomadic, they 
became a hardy, farming stock, later on to be 
described by travellers as being like the people 
of the Swiss Alps, or the Scottish Highlands. 


PPYHEILR first reunion with the Western world 
~ Came in the 11th century with the arrival of 
the Crusaders on their way to rescue the Holy 
Land from Saracen hands. But by 1300, the 
glorious adventure was over and the last 
Christian soldier had returned to Europe. 
Behind them they left not only the strongly 
built forts and castles still to be seen in the 
Lebanese countryside but, even more enduring, 
a Catholic Church once again in touch with 
Rome, and a love for the civilization of the 
West, especially that of France. But one of 
the unhappy legacies of the Crusades was a 
deepening in the rift between Christian and 
infidel. In the years that followed, Catholic 
missionaries succeeded periodically in pene- 
trating into the Lebanon, seeking to gain by 
persuasion that which the sword had won 
temporarily by force. Franciscans, Dominicans, 
Capuchins and Jesuits, practically all from 
France, kept alive the contact with Rome and 
the West. The famous synod of 1596 gave full 
recognition to the Maronite rite and liturgy 
and, incidentally, paved the way to rapproche- 
ment with other Eastern Churches. 
Politically the Lebanon was not to know 


peace over the long years. Persian, Mongol 
and Turkish invaders swept the country. The 
last arrivals, the Turks, retained their hold 
right up to the present century. But always 
the maountains remained untouched and a 
haven to all fleeing from persecution. Ihey 
were hospitable even to Moslem dissentients 
like the Druzes, a large heretical Moslem sect, 
who settled in the southern range to live in 
peace with their Christian neighbours. The 
conquerors confined themselves to the coastal 
plains while ‘high in the mountains, the 
Lebanese, continued in their ancestral way of 
life, looking down from their heights at what 
was happening below, and ignoring, if not 
defying, history.’’ Tolerance seemed to flourish 
in the very atmosphere of the highlands. At 
least so it was until the great European Powers 
began to seek wider spheres of influence in the 
Middle East. The spirit of revolution was also 
in the air and internal dissension between 
Christian and Moslem, Maronite and Druze 
was apparently deliberately fomented until 
open civil strife broke out, to be allowed 
continue unchecked by the corrupt Turkish 
authorities. Russia appointed herself champion 
of the Orthodox cause, Great Britain adopted 
the Druze cause and France that of the 
Maronite. The horror of the Massacres of 1860, 
when 12,000 murders were perpetrated in 
three months, aroused so much outside com- 
ment that a detachment of French troops was 
sent to restore order. On the restoration of 
peace, a measure of autonomy under a Turkish 
Governor was allowed and guaranteed by the 
European Powers. 


FURTHER period of misery and terror 

came with the first World War. Turkey, 
fighting against the Western Allies, spared 
little thought for their starving subjects in the 
Lebanon. The country welcomed occupation 
by the victorious Allies, who subsequently 
allotted it, together with Syria, to France as a 
mandated territory. Already its existence as 
an independent nation was provisionally recog- 
nised. The between-war years saw its restora- 
tion to Greater Lebanon, the promulgation of 
a new constitution and much work of reorgan- 
isation and rehabilitation. The 1939-1945 war 
brought occupation but caused little suffering 
in the Lebanon. In 1941, the country’s full 
independence was proclaimed by General de 
Gaulle, in the name of France, and with the 
withdrawal of the last foreign soldier in 
December, 1946, the Lebanon could at last 
take its rightful place in the ranks of the 
nations. 


It was an unique nation in the Middle East : 
4 Western State in exile in an Arab world ; 
and, most unusual, a country in which no 
caste was lost by the Moslem convert to 
Christianity. The Lebanon had always a 


LEBANESE MOUNTAIN VILLAGE 


European orientation, intensified by its Catholic 
tradition and its friendship with Frence. In 
fact, its non-eastern love for “‘la patrie™ 1s 
essentially a French import. Its love and. 
respect for the civilization of the West had been 
strengthened by the work of French mission - 
aries, by the building of numerous schools and 
the great Catholic university of St. Joseph in 
Beirut. The establishment of printing presses, 
unusual in the East, gave an impetus to a 
cultural renaissance while the Lebanese began 
to travel abroad in ever-increasing numbers. 
The emigrants did not lose touch with the 
homeland and by keeping in contact helped 
even further to introduce ideas of non-oriental 


flavour. 
Wore the country could truthfully be 

called the most progressive in the Middle 
East, large-scale industry was not possible in a 
land of few natural resources. The countrys 
economy remained mainly dependent on its 
strategic position for transit trade of all types 
and on its tourist attractions. Its fine harbours 
were supplemented by airports and _ trans- 
country oil pipelines installed. The Lebanon 
is a natural tourist country where in a land of 
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singular loveliness, the visitor can travel in a 
matter of hours from a Mediterranean beach 
to a winter sports resort and where each turn 
of the road reveals archaelogical and historic 
treasures. As agriculturalists, the people have 
rather lived off the land than exploited it for 
commercialgain. Their tight rural communities 
aimed at being self-supporting, and, on a 
national level, the Lebanon has favoured free 
trade; necessary imports being covered by 
the invisible exports of port fees, tourist 
revenue and not least, by the remittances 
from faithful Lebanese emigrants. 


Such was the Lebanon of recent years: a 
country characterized by its tolerance and its 
sturdy spirit of independence. There is, how- 
ever, no Utopia in a world of problems, political 
and economic. The Lebanese Government 
works on the unwieldy and potentially unstable 
system of representation on a religious basis. 
Six major religious confessions are allocated 
deputies, while custom ordains that the 
President be a Christian and the Prime Minister 
a Moslem. The Moslems, as the minority force 
in the Government, voice many grievances, not 
least that of being under-represented in the 
House of Parliament. This could well be the 
case, as many factors have contributed to a 
decline in the Christian population in relation 
to the Moslems. Of a population of approx. 
1,300,000, the Christians are said to number 
54%, but the figures furnished are unreliable 
and a census has not been taken for several 
years. In the meantime the Lebanese Christians, 
more prosperous and better educated than their 
Moslem neighbours, have continued to emigrate. 
The number of Moslems is constantly being 
augmented by Arab refugees, especially those 
from Palestine. The Moslem leaders complain 
bitterly about the withholding of the franchise 
from these refugees, when the overseas-Lebanese 
may retain the right to vote at home. The 
Moslems’claims have become more and more 
pressing as their spirit is stirred by heady 
thoughts of a Pan-Arab resurgence. The 
barriers between Moslem and Christian, once 
so slight, have literally become barricades nor 
is the position simplified by the fact that some 
prominent Christians are genuinely sympathetic 
towards the opposition, and some Moslems 
are pro-Government. The governments of 
independent Lebanon have not been in all 
things models of integrity nor amenable to 
calls for reform. Nor has the Lebanon escaped 
the influence of communists, who are outlawed 
but powerful. Social conditions, in this com- 
paratively recently modernized country are 
not of a standard high enough to resist the 
machinations of skilled agitators, and the old 
traditions of family and village life are shaken 
by uneconomic conditions and the exodus to 
the towns. 
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The year 1958 saw trouble come to a head 
in the Lebanon. A general strike in April 
developed into rebellion, with shooting, bomb- 
throwing and general disorganisation. Govern- 
ment measures were ineffective and American 
troops arrived by invitation in Beirut. These 
were shortly replaced by picked observers 
from neutral member countries of the United 
Nations. Concessions to opposition demands, 
a Change in the government and tactful handling 
by U.N.O. personnel restored calm by the turn 
of the year. 

The outlook for the Lebanon is still uncertain 
and its future happiness dependent on many 
things ; on events in the Arab States, on the 
policy of the Western Powers and on develop- 
ments within the Lebanon itself. It may yet 
happen that the unique position of the Lebanon 
in the Middle East will be recognised and that 
it may again be a land of freedom and tolerance. 
In happier times, it may become the point of 
reconciliation between Islam and the West as 
the Lebanese Maronites were once the bridge 
between dissident Eastern Churches and Rome. 


GC MNO 3D 
A PURCELL FROM 
WATERFORD 


Edward FitzGerald, " translator '' of the Rubéiyét, 
was Edward Purcell until he was nine years old, 
when his mother (née Mary Frances FitzGerald} 
inherited a fortune from her father, John FitzGerald, 
of the Island, Waterford. 

Edward's father, John Purcell, as a grateful 
gesture for the legacy, changed his name and the 
names of all his childreh to FitzGerald. There was 
enough money left to enable Edward to live in 
comfort until his death in 1883. 

The beguiling cadences of the Rubéiyét may have 
lost some of their freshness from over-quotation: the 
tender melancholy may have grown a trifle lush. But 
after all we still have moonlight and rose gardens, 
and feel the pain of losing love and friends. 


M. J. MacManus. 
a ies, ES 


HOLY TERRORS |! 


Sometimes too much is expected of children 
because it is thought that they will become perfect 
blocks of marble and images of a man, without a 
chisel ever knocking off hugh bits of egotism. The 
child) may be thoughtless, but the parents must not 
be; the child may be selfish, but the parents must 
be selfless. It is these “holy terrors’ which make 
both our great men and our delinquents and 
criminals. The latter are terrors because the parents 
forgot the holy.—Fulton J. Sheen. 


PASSIONIST APPOINTMENTS 


Subsequent to the Canonical Elections at the recent Provincial Chapters held in the 
Province of St. Joseph and the Province of St, Patrick—results of which appeared. 


in our July issue—the following appointments have been made: 


PROVINCE OF ST. JOSEPH 
SUPERIORS : 
St. Mary’s Retreat, Harborne, Birmingham V. Rev. Fr. Stanislaus, C.P. : 
ot. Mary’s Retreat, Carmarthen, S. Wales sya Ve Mev, Fry Fiavaa - Cr. 
The Retreat, Herne Bay, Kent ... . a ... V. Rev. Fr. Colman, C.P. 
St. Non’s Retreat, St. David’s, Pembeckeshire Vo dnev. Ir, Angelo, °C.P. : 
St. Joseph’s Retreat, Avenue Hoche, Paris V2-Rev. Fr, Martin. ©. 


VICARS : 

St. Joseph’s Retreat, Highgate, London ... se ~s Rev. Pro KRomuald, CP. 
st. Anne’s Retreat, Sutton, St. Helens, Lancs. ... «ws reve Fr. Bernard— CP. 

st. Saviour’s Retreat, Broadway, Worcs. = w.  dev, Fr-Prus,-CP. 

St. Paul’s Retreat, Ilkley, Yorks. ... an Sa io eV. Ir; Ravene CP. 

st. Gabriel’s Retreat, Ormskirk, Lancs. ... Be ... Rev. Fr. Andrew, C.P. 
Mary Immaculate Retreat, Minsteracres, Co. Durham ... Rev. Fr. Hugh, C.P. 

st. Mary’s Retreat, Harborne, Birmingham _... ... Rev. Fr. Bonaventure, C.P. 


st. Mary’s Retreat, Carmarthen, S. Wales a ... Rev. Fr. Fintan, C.P. 
The Retreat, Herne Bay, Kent. ... see sae SRN. or Wary. Cor. 
St. Non’s Retreat, St. David’s, Piscisolicahire oe --- Rev. Fr. Benedict, C.P. 
St. Joseph’s Retreat, Avenue Hoche, Paris ah J. dev. Pr. jeronie, -C.P. 


PROVINCE OF SF PATRICK 


VICARS : 

St. Paul’s Retreat, Mount Argus, Dublin = sa Reve Fr Conteh (P: 
St. Mungo’s Retreat, Glasgow ... ee si ... Rev, Fr, Aidan, C.P. 
Holy Cross Retreat, Ardoyne, Belfast... oe -« - sev, Pr, <Lheodore,-C.P. 


St. Gabriel’s Retreat, The Graan, Enniskillen... ane ROY. HT, David -.P. 


St. Joseph’s Retreat, Collooney, Co. Sligo i .  wnev. Fr. Andrew, CP. 
St. Michael’s Retreat, Dankeith, Kilmarnock ... ... Rev. Fr. Marius, CP. 


‘ ‘ , 
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Further appointments to be made in St. Patrick's Province will appear in a later issue. 


SAINT OF LAUGHTER. St. Teresa of Avila must have spent her life between laughter and prayer. 
There were plenty of tears, to be sure, especially when her plans were upset by the jealousy and 
treachery of others, and failure seemed to be stalking her. But prayer and laughter always conquered. 
“Deliver us all from gloomy saints!" she used to exclaim. And when, on one of her rocky journeys 
over the rough roads of Spain, the coach in which she was travelling overturned and she was dumped 
uncermoniously into the mire, she cried out : “If this is the way You treat Your friends, O Lord, it's 
no wonder that you have so few of them! ' | —THE SIGN. 
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GOD TO THE RESCUE 
(Continued from page 104) 


were the most important hours of His life on 
earth. Why? Because they were the most 
perfect expression of His love and obedience. 
God the Father took no delight in seeing His 
beloved Son betrayed, abandoned by Huis 
Apostles, condemned by Jew and Roman alike, 
scourged, mocked, spat upon, nailed to a Cross, 
and dying between two thieves. These things 
were not pleasing to God in themselves. Their 
value came from the fact that Our Saviour 
used them as a way of showing His Heavenly 
Father that He was ready to fulfil the work He 
had been given, whatever the price; that He 
was ready to love and to obey without measure 
or stint to the last breath of His life, to the last 
drop of His Precious Blood. That’s what St. 
Paul means when he says: ‘He humbled 
himself by OBEDIENCE UNTO DEATH, ... unto 
DEATH UPON A CROSS.’ 

‘No wonder there’s always a_ crucifix 
hanging before us when we kneel to make our 
Confession. What really happens when the 
priest absolves us in Confession, is this: our 
disfigured, sin-wounded souls, miserable in 
their rebellion against God’s wise laws, are 
united to the soul of Our Saviour. Theyre 
swept into His great life-long offering of atone- 
ment; into that LOVING OBEDIENCE which 
He sealed with His life’s blood in scene aiter 
scene of His Passion and Death. The love and 
obedience of the Saviour as He hangs on His 
Cross, fills our souls as it were, driving out our 
bad will towards God and man, bending our 
rebellious pride in humble submission to our 
Father and Creator, giving us the vital strength 
we need to persevere in loving obedience unto 
death. And so order is re-established in our 
souls: we're IN PLACE AGAIN in God's plans 
for our happiness. And the new order and 
harmony that’s been set up in our souls cant 
fail to have its effect on others if our Con- 
fessions are really fervent. Peace fills our own 
souls; we spread peace around us—the kind 
of deep lasting peace that came to me when 
I knelt before a missioner ten years ago, and 
renounced all dealings with Communism.” 

Before closing the meeting with the usual 
OFFERINGS OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD and the 
PASSION PRAYER OF ST. IGNATIUS, Fr. Joachim 
pointed out to the members of the Forum how 
the prayer of St. Ignatius would help to remind 
them of the power of the Sacred Passion in the 
Sacraments. ‘SOUL OF CHRIST, sanctify me. 
Bopy oF CHRIST, save me. BLOOD OF CHRIST, 
inebriate me. WATER OUT OF THE SIDE OF 
CHRIST, wash me (a reminder of BAPTISM). 
PASSION OF CHRIST, strengthen me (the strength 
of CONFIRMATION). O Good Jesus, hear me. 
WITHIN THY WoUuNDS HIDE ME (a pertect 
prayer before ConFESsSsION). Let me not be 
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‘6 Who—ah—whom shall | say called ?” 


[By courtesy ‘‘Extension’’, Chicago] 


separated from Thee. FROM THE MALIGNANT 
ENEMY defend me. At the hour of death call 
me. And bid me come to Thee; that with Thy 
saints I may praise Thee, for all eternity. 
Amen.’ | 


C MOC” YD 


SHARE THE FAITH 


We do not lack the Faith. But we lack 
the spirit of Faith, — 

We believe. But there is no driving, 
restless spirit within us to make us share 
the Faith. 

This was the charge made by Monsignor 
Ronald Knox in his “Retreat for Lay 
People.” 

He said, “The sense of urgency which 
is lost to us, now that we've all become so 
broadminded, has got to be replaced by a 
sense of urgency based on some other 
motive. Where are we going to get it 
from?” 

Knox answered his own question by 
saying, “We have got to love the truth 
with a zealous consuming love that can't 
rest satisfied until it has won the allegiance 
of every sane man and woman on God's 
earth.” —Information. 


THE HAPPY HEARTS 


The Story So Far— Determined to make a conquest 
of Aidan Carroll, Marion Davis, who is the guest of 
Aidan’s mother, decides to sell her London business 
and stay in Iveland. Aidan takes her to the Races. 


ARION had intended that the day of the 
-Races.should mark a big step forward in her 
conquest of Aidan Carroll. She knew she 
was looking her best and Aidan had seemed in a 
gay mood. But when she found that he seemed to 
have forgotten her existence, while he chatted to 
the two lovely O’Neill sisters to whom she had just 
been introduced, she had a sudden fear of failure. 
There they were, the two girls who evidently cared 
little for fashion, and wore no make-up, while 
Aidan plunged into eager conversation with them, 
more animated than she had ever seen him. In the 
few seconds that seemed minutes, while she stood 
alone and unnoticed, Marion admitted to herself 
that the sisters had good taste and that they were 
charming rather than beautiful. To do Aidan 
justice, he had supposed that Patrick O’Neill was 
talking to Marion. It was, indeed, only a matter 
of seconds before the former realised that he was 
neglecting his duty to a visitor and addressed to 
Marion some casual remark about the lovely 
weather. He was not much of a ladies’ man, at any 
time, being a rather serious type, with nothing of 
the charmer in his frank, pleasant face. Also, he 
was slightly deterred by Marion’s sophisticated 
appearance. She, however, was grateful to him for 
saving her from an awkward moment and talked 
enthusiastically of her delightful anticipations of 
an Irish Race-meeting. 
‘“I love horses,’’? she declared, ‘‘ and, of course, 
I take pride in Irish horses. My mother was Irish, 
you see. Your sisters are lovely,’’ she prattled on, 
“ You don’t mind my saying so?” 


7 was not sure what to say to that but managed 

_to murmur that she was very kind to say so. 
Then Aidan, serenely unaware that he had ignored 
Marion, drew them into the circle of conversation 
by asking Patrick O’Neill if he had any winners 
to share with his friends. 

Now, if I asked you for tips, it would be more 
like it,’? O’Neill answered, with a smile. ‘‘ How 
would I know, a country bumpkin like me, working 
from dawn till dark. Where would I hear any 
news ? ” 

“ Listen to him,’ his sister Maeve cried, in mock 
indignation. ‘‘ That lad knows every horse in the 
country to speak to.” 

Aidan was highly amused. 


By 
EILY McADAM 


“ To speak to?” he echoed laughingly. 

Rosa O’Neill confirmed her sister’s statement, 
with a smile in her eyes, “ Yes, Aidan, I honestly 
think they talk to him. Of course they do. Even 
the farm-horses at home do’’. 


@OME of Aidan’s friends in the vicinity had drawn 
nearer to listen, smilingly, to the banter between 


the two, and there was general laughter at Maeve’s 


remark. | 

‘ You’ll make a grand thrifty wife for someone,’’ 
~ Duke ’”? McGovern declared. 

‘’ Don’t be building any hopes,’’ Maeve told him, 
her dark eyes flashing in laughter. 

Marion Davis felt an odd sense of not-belonging. 
Where did they get their joyous spirits, she asked 
herself, without knowing that she was asking. 
Then the Duke restored her to her normal self- 
possession. | 

“Maeve O'Neill,” he said, grandly,“‘do you 
think I’d look at you and my eyes beholding a fair 
vision from. beyond the sea.’ | 

The girls smiled at Marion in a friendly way, and 
Rosa said gaily that they must all admire his taste. 

The group was augmented by the plump Katie 
Costello with her fiancé Phil Power, as escort. 
Marion recognised the girl at once, remembering 
the dance to which Aidan had taken her, shortly 
after her arrival in Ireland and at which she had 
been highly amused that anyone so plump as Katie 
should elect to wear a billowing pale-blue frock. 
Today, Katie was, Marion noted, slightly less 
billowy, but a flowered frock did nothing to 
slenderise her. But what did it matter ? Marion 
was surprised to find herself thinking. The girl 
was happy and the man at her side obviously 
thought her perfect. 


QE was brought out of her reverie by hearing 

Aidan say “‘Hallo, Miss O’Regan”’ and turned to 
find him shaking hands with a woman with whom 
was a girl whose face Marion vaguely recognised. 
Then she remembered. It was the girl Peggy O’ Regan 
who had come to the lakeside, the day Aidan had 
taken her boating. When Aidan had introduced 
her to Mrs. O’Regan, she turned to Peggy with a 
smile and a friendly word. 

“ We’ve met before, of course.’’ 

Oh yes,’’ Peggy’s mother said, ‘‘ Peggy told 
me—the day Aidan took you both to the lake.” 

Marion opened her mouth to speak but Aidan 
suggested that they had better go and have a look 
at the horses and see what was. doing. 

~ I'll come with you, if I may,” they heard 
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Patrick O’Neill say and, with a greeting to Mrs. 
O’Regan and Peggy, he joined them. 

‘I think you do know the horses to speak to, 
as your sister said,’’ Marion remarked, when several 
races later, she found herself well in pocket from 
following his advice, and Aidan somewhat rueful 
because he had gone his own way. 

Patrick O’Neill looked down at her, from his 
superior height. 

“ You don’t know anything at all about horses 
really, do you ? ’”’ he said bluntly. 

 Well—not much.’ She looked up at him 
innocently, 

You know nothing about them,” he repeated, 
“and you don’t even like them.” 

‘ You’re—you’re not very polite,’’ she said 
hauthtily. 

' I’m not trying to be polite, I just like the truth,”’ 
he answered calmly, and added as if he were 
discussing someone else, ‘‘I like Maeve and Rosa, 
the way they don’t have any nonsense but I don’t 
Jike girls too dressed-up and painted.” 

She gasped. 

~ Aren’t you being rude ? ”’ 

“No. Pm not’—He smiled and the smile 
softened his face, so that he was almost handsome— 
I’m talking to myself, Miss Davis. Don’t mind 
nie." 

She did not know what to answer. 

Aidan joined them. 

“Marion,” she said, ‘‘I’m starving, and I’m 
sure you are. Wiull we go and find something to 
eat ? *’ 

Would you come out with us, to our place ? ’”’ 
Patrick O’Neill suggested, ‘‘ There will be a crowd 
everywhere you go today. Maeve and Rosa would 
be delighted.’ 


AIDAN looked at Marion for her decision. 
‘Whatever you wish, Aidan,’’ she answered. 

She was still ruffled by Patrick O’Neill’s remarks 
and she was not at all sure that she wanted to see 
Aidan spending more time with the O’Neill girls. 

“Youll enjoy it’? Aidan assured her, and 
thanked Patrick O’Neill for the invitation. 

‘’ Come on and we'll find the girls,’’ Patrick said. 

To Marion’s surprise, the O’Neill equipage proved 
to be a high trap with a spirited mare between the 
shafts. 

That the guests might not arrive in Aidan’s car, 
before their hosts, a reshuffle was necessary. 
Maeve elected to go with Aidan and Marion in the 
car, leaving Patrick and Rosa to follow in the trap. 
It had been so arranged when Rosa came towards 
the car, signing to Aidan not to start. He let down 
the window and she spoke in. 


"Miss Davis, my brother said would you care 
to go in the trap and I could go with Aidan.’’ 

She could not keep a slight note of puzzlement 
out of her voice. It was as if she were restraining 
herself from adding that she could not imagine 
why. Neither could Marion Davis—unless, of 
course, the suggestion really came from Kosa. 
Perhaps she wanted to go with Aidan and only 
used her brother’s name as a cover. 

Marion found herself saying, “‘ Yes, of course. 
That will be nice.’ 

She did not know what else to say. 

She sat opposite Patrick O’Neill as he held the 
reins and the mare took off like a bird. 
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‘Do you like this ?’? he asked. 

~ es.” 

‘The way you like horses or in earnest ? ’’ he 
queried. 

> £ like -1¢.” 

' Good. Take your hat off and let the wind blow 
your hair, if you care to.’’ 

Silently she did so. 

It was good of you to come with me,’ he said, 
after a few moments, “‘ because you looked far too 
elegant to drive in a trap. You look better now 
without your hat.’ 


GAIN, she said nothing. Her private thought 

was that she had often heard the Irish were mad. 

“ Are you going back to London ? ’—There had 
been another silent period between them. 

“No. At least, I am thinking of starting a 
business here.’’ 

‘’ Selling fashionable clothes ? Maeve said that’s 
why you are so—I don’t know what the right word 
is—elegant will do. Do you think you could make 
the girls round here look like you ? ” 

“Of course,’? she answered confidently, “ In 
fact, I saw some very smart gowns at the Races. 
And lots of the women only need guidance. They 
just don’t know what suits them ’’— 

‘And you would teach them ? *’*—He cut short 
her eager speech. ‘' But maybe they are as well 
without.’’ 

She laughed. . 

‘Im afraid, Mr. O’Neill, you are rather out-of- 
date in your ideas,’’ she said coldly. 


ARION spoke, in a regretful tone, ‘‘ They have 

such terribly big families here, don’t they ? ’’ 

‘‘ There were ten of us,’ he said crisply. “I 
wonder, now—maybe Maeve and Rosa, for instance, 
were two too many. And myself. Girl, you have 
a mistaken view of life. But you might learn.”’ 

She lost her temper and said more than she 
intended to say. Patrick O’Neill stared steadily at 
her while she gave forth her opinions. 

‘““T think it’s stupid,’ she declared, “the way 
everyone goes on as if being good was all that 
mattered. Do they never want any fun? And— 
and it’s absurd the way they are always happy for 
nothing—for no reason, even when they have 
yveally no reason, not even nice clothes or money or 
anything—like Nance Grey, the girl in Carrolls’ 
shop. She has nothing and—and she wasn’t even 
jealous of Aidan taking me to the Races or envious 
of my frock. Sometimes, I could shake them ! 
There she was as serene as you please. What has 
she to be so content about ? ’—She gave a short, 
meaning laught and added ‘‘ Of course, she may 
think she has.’ 

Patrick O’Neill’s voice was quiet as he asked, 
‘“ What, for instance ? ” 

‘O nothing. Only she may imagine that some- 
one 1s paying her serious attentions.’’ 

Patrick O’Neill laughed aloud, in genuine surprise. 

‘What an odd thing to say. Why you should 
think of such an explanation I can’t imagine.’’ 

His laugh nettled her into an indiscreet remark. 

‘It would make any shopgirl happy if she 
thought her employer’s son was going to marry her.’’ 


(Io be continued) 


National Film Institute Ratings 
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G.A. Suitable for General Audiences 
A.A. Suitable for Adult Audiences 
©.P. Objectionable in part 

©. Objectionable 


J 
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AFRICAN LION, THE: Excellent Walt Disney docu- 
mentary on wild animals in Africa. (G.A.} 


ANDY HARDY COMES HOME: Good, clean, 
healthy fun for all. (G.A.) 


AS YOUNG AS WE ARE: The romantic adventures 
ot two pretty newly-graduated teachers in a tough 
co-ed high school. Cheap. (A.A.} 


BAITED TRAP, THE: The Crime Syndicate at work. 
Thrill-packed action story, but the romance is adult. 
(A.A. ) 


BEYOND THIS PLACE: Indictment of the deficien- 
cies of the British legal system. Good entertainment 
but, because the forces of justice are shown in an 
untavourable light, this is adult fare. (A.A.)} 


BREAKOUT: Moderately thrilling attempt at a jail 
break. [A.A.) 


CARRY ON, NURSE: Full use is made of the 
possibilities for vulgarity offered by a men's hospital 
ward and the result is a broad, sometimes extremely 
crude, farce. {A.A.) 


CROSS-ROAD GALLOWS, THE: Standard unray- 
elling of a murder mystery. (G.A.) 


DANGER WITHIN: Account of the attempts of 
British P.O.W.'s to escape from an Italian camp in 
Northern Italy in 1943. (G.A.) 


DANIEL BOONE, TRAIL BLAZER: Indians versus 
Paleface adventure with full quota of killings. (G.A.} 


DARBY O'GILL AND THE LITTLE PEOPLE: A Walt 
Disney film about Irish life and leprechauns. Plenty 
of amusing incidents filmed in glorious colour. There 


are lively tunes, the fantastic ‘banshee’ and the 
headless coachman. Only older children will enjoy 
this fantasy. (G.A.) 


DOCTOR'S DILEMMA, THE: Both the acting and 
presentation of the fim version of Shaw's play are 
excellent. Obviously for mature audiences. (A.A.) 


FLAME AND THE ARROW, THE: Western panto- 
mime with a historical background. Good action in 
this harmless piece. (G.A.) 


| ACCUSE: The notorious Dreyfus case re-told 
again. Well worth a visit. (G.A.) 


IDLE ON PARADE: A rock 'n’ roll artist finds him- 
self a mistit in the army. Mildly amusing. (G.A.} 


IMITATION OF LIFE: A white girl's efforts to dis 
associate herself trom her negro mother, the old 
problems of ‘teenage love and career versus marr- 
iage are effectively mixed together in an emotion- 
packed story with special appeal for sentimentalists. 


(G.A.) 


LIGHT IN THE FOREST, THE: Pleasant Disney 
production about a young white boy captured, and 
brought up, by Indians. (G.A.) 


ONE MORE TOMORROW : The story of a lost girl 
who, through the agency of a religious community, 
eventually finds herself and happiness. Much warm 
human appeal, even for children. But the treatment 
of the religious angle, notably the direction of the 
contessional sequence, is not happily rendered and 
marks this as unsatisfactory. (A.A.} 


PALE ARROW: Good action Western. (G.A.} 
SOME CAME RUNNING: The disillusionment of a 


worldly-wise, hard-drinking young man who sees 
through the hypocricy of so-called respectable 
people and, so, seeks the: companionship of seedy 
characters who are honest about their way of life, 
is certainly adult. Magnificent acting. (A.A.) 


SUBWAY IN THE SKY: A highly unlikely romantic 


melodrama set in Berlin. (G.A.}) 


THESE THOUSAND HILLS: Poor adult Western 
which cries out for action unti! the last reel (A.A.) 


THREE CROOKED MEN: An embittered young 
man, whose boxing career has been ruined because 
of an accident, becomes involved in a bank robbery 
—or so the police think. (A.A.} 


TIGER BAY: A ten-year old tomboy is caught up in 
a murder mystery in Cardiff. Her acting is superb. 
But—and it is a big "but" from the point of view 
of child suftability—the girl is a confirmed liar and 
every new lie is applauded by the audience. (A.A.) 


UP IN SMOKE: Yet another version of the Faust 
legend in a Bowery Boys’ setting. Quite entertaining. 
(G.A.). 
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FOR CHRIST 


PRACTICALLY every detail of 
our tribal life here in Bechuana- 
land is regulated by custom. 

Any attempt therefore to commit 
these customs to writing would run 
into a bulky volume, so I shall 
confine myself to a few, beginning 
with marriage. 

Marriage among the Batswana 
is a complicated affair in fact 
the initial stages of the process— 
the “ peeletso’’—may date back 
to a period prior to the birth of 
one of the parties. A boy’s parents 
may select a girl for him before 
she comes into the world at all. 
They are attracted by the general 
goodness of her family or merely 
by close relationship. Even if the 
boy were to marry a number of 
wives before her, she would take 
precedence over them _  ajll—the 
‘Mosadi yo Motona,’ as she is 
called—and her children would 
have priority over those of the 
other wives. When the parents 
have made all the arrangements, 
they inform the couple in question 
who have no say whatever in the 
matter. They are not even allowed 
to speak to each other until the 
parental pact is signed and sealed. 
No boy may dream of marriage 
before he has completed his three 
months’ course at the circumcision 
school. Before this he is considered 
young, and ignorant of the diffi- 
culties of life, even though his age 
may warrant otherwise. 


ARRIAGE amongst close rela- 

tives is popular, due to the 
practice of © bogadi.’ (Bogadi has 
some similarity to our dowry. It 
is usually paid in cattle). If, for 
example, a boy marries his first 
cousin, his parents don’t mind 
paying “ bogadi ’ because they know 
that the cattle will be: reared within 
the family, as it were. On the other 
hand they are reluctant to enrich 
a ‘stranger’ with a fortune of 
4 to 20 cattle. The number of 
‘bogadi ’ cattle must always be 
even. In case of a chief, the tribe 
stumps up the ° bogadi.’ They see 
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interesting 


Honorius 


matriculation 
student at St. Joseph’s 
College, Khale under the care 
of the Passionist Missionaries. 
He belongs to one of the 
tribes 


| writes this 


in Bechunana- 
the Batswana, whose 
is situated to north 
west of the territory. The 
itself shows 


| major 
land, 

: ‘reserve’ 
| article compet- 
ence and is indicative of 
| young Africa’s willingness to 
examine its cultural roots and 
: its contribution to the 


progress of civilisation. Let 


make 


us pray that more and more 
young Africans will think and 
write and lead the world to 
Christ. 
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to it too that if he marries outside 
the tribe the bride is of high birth ; 
they won’t stand being ruled by 
the son of a commoner. His first 
born son is the future chief, 
regardless of education, intelligence 
or ability. 

The marriage feast is a three 
days’ affair. Two or three oxen are 
slaughtered, and if there’s no beer, 


there may as well be no feast! 


In the course of the day the crowds 
pour into the compound and, as 


very 


him in wrong doing. 


| proves 


OUR MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES 


CUSTOMS 
MY PEOPLE 


by HONORIUS KEDIKILWE 
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night closes in, the dancers are 
summoned. The bride’s uncle, a 
important person in all 
domestic transactions, acts as M.C. 
In the course of the celebrations 
he stands up and addresses the 
bride. He warns her to take care 
of the husband and never to imitate 
Then the 
boy’s uncle takes over and counsels 
him to take care of his wife. If she 
unmanageable, or turns 
out to be a witch, he must inform 


his uncles at once and leave her 
unmolested. He is expected to 
show absolute respect to his in-laws 
and their relatives and must be 
ready to lend a hand at any time. 
The same is expected of his bride. 


WOMAN _ after childbirth 
remains in her hut for 3 months. 
She does no work except to mind 
the baby. She is called * motsetse.’ 
During that time male visitors are 
not allowed to see her. Women 
may enter only with the consent 
of the old lady who has been 
.appointed to look after her. She 
spends her time under blankets— 
a rather enviable hide-out in the 
biting cold of winter. A few days 
before the ‘ motsetse ’ leaves her 
hibernation, a fat goat is slaught- 
ered as a token of gratitude for an 
addition to the family. 


WHEN the father of a family 
dies he is dressed in a shroud 
of jet black ox-skin and his body 
is interred in the cattle kraal. An 
ox is slaughtered and eaten without 
seasoning to show that it’s not 
eaten for pleasure. All the children 
and near relatives have their hair 
close-cropped as a sign of mourning. 
A piece of black cloth is attached 
to their left arm, e.g. on the jacket. 
Little children wear this around 
their necks. The distribution of 
'lekata ’— clothes of the dead 
person—must take place immedii- 
ately, otherwise the headman of 
that ‘ kgotla’ steps in. (A ‘kgotla’ 
roughly corresponds to what we 
would call ‘a committee,’ ‘a 
council’ or even a ‘ parliament ’ 
and the place where it meets. Each 
village, tribe and chief has one 
and through it the law is admin- 
istered. Its importance is estimated 
from its power). Failure to give 
out these clothes in time is one of 
the many things believed likely to 
stop rain. The distribution is 
confined to close relatives and 
‘first come first served.’ The 
widow doesn’t leave the compound 
until she receives the witch-doctor’s 
treatment. She remains in black 
attire for at least a year, or normally 
until her ‘weeds’ wear out. 


The father’s demise is followed 
by the ‘ boswa’—the sharing of 
his property—principally cattle, of 
course—among his sons. This may 
not happen immediately, it depends 
on the ages of the sons. If they 
are of age, they may divide it 
without further ado. The eldest 
son gets the lion’s share. The 
second eldest is next in order and 
the unfortunate last born has to 
be content with the smallest share. 


The dead man’s family is looked 
after by his brothers. If the deceased 
was the eldest, the one immediately 
below him takes over all responsi- 
bility. 


LL land is communal and the 
._.. Chief’s word is law. Nobody 
may begin to plough until the 
royal proclamation goes _ forth. 
Early in September the chief 
summons a big meeting (i.e. kgotla) 
which may be attended by all— 
men, women, and children. Ordin- 
arily women do not appear at the 
' kgotla.’ The point of this meeting 
is to tell the people to go and 
plough, which is called “‘ go ntsha 
letsema.”’ When the meeting 
dismisses, the tribe shouts ‘‘ Pula ! 
Pula!’ (Rain! Rain }). The 
chief regulates every stage of the 
ploughing, e.g. people don’t hoe, 
harvest or thresh their corn until 
the chief gives word. 

If during this time it doesn’t 
rain, say until late October, then 
‘" Moroka a Pula ’*(witch-doctor of 


rain) is called to the rescue. The 


Moroka gets to work with a will. 
He calls together all the young 
boys in the village and they 
prospect for the ‘ dibeela ’—all the 
old rags and pieces of clay pots 
and other articles whose existence 
Moroka has discovered. All these 
dirty things are put together and 
burnt because they stop rain. The 
whole process is complicated and 
best known to Moroka. However 
rain always ensues!! Even in 
the midst of the ploughing opera- 
tions, the tribe must be ready to 
answer the chief’s summons to 
work on fzs fields. On the appointed 
day every man brings his team of 
oxen—y4 or 6 toa plough, and works 
willingly round the clock. 

When the people get back to the 
village, late in July or early August, 
each ‘kgotla’ brews beer in big 
clay-pots, and on the appointed 
day this beer is hauled to the 
chief’s kgotla. There the festivities 
begin—the Harvest Home as you 
call it,—and continue right through 
the night. Young boys and girls 
are allowed to look on. The dancers 
are mostly men, the women seated 
in a circle, provide the band by 
clapping hands in time with the 


dancing. The drum is our only 
musical instrument. It is called 
““ dikoma.”’ 


(THE chief and the tribe itself owe 

much to the “‘ Mophato’’ for 
the smooth running of things. 
Mophato is the division of people 
aceording to age. The children who 


were born a few years. before, 


during or after ‘ the year of starva- 


tion -—' Ngwaga wa tlala ’’—are 
grouped in one Mophato, and the 
chief gives them a mame, e.g. 


Maletamotse. A particular 
Mophato, say, ‘ Malekantwa’ may 
be ordered by the chief to look for 
Matimela (stray cattle). Each 
Mophato executes duties suitable 
to its sex, e.g. women may never 
be ordered to look for stray cattle. 
On the other hand, men may not 
be asked to help the Mohumagadi 
to erect a hut. 

The men sent in quest of stray 
cattle provide themselves with food 
for their journey. However this is 
a minor problem because whatever 
moraka (cattle post) they pass 
through is sure to supply them 
with meat and milk. When they 
have found the animals they drive 
them to the big kraal at the chief’s 
‘kgotla... The chief sends word 
that the stray cattle have been 
rounded up and the owners come 
to the kraal to collect a cow or an 
ox, which may have been missing 
for five years. If he ‘ finds’ it, he 
drives it at once to his own kraal. 
I can assure the reader that there’s 
no possibility of cheating. The 
unclaimed cattle are shared by 
the chief and his brothers. The 
Mophato is given an ox which has 
been slaughtered and the feast is 
held at the chief’s ‘ kgotla.’ 


HE chief’s ‘ kgotla’ is the most 

important of all ‘kgotlas’ and 
there are several in a reserve. Each 
‘kgotla’ has a name, e.g. Malat- 
sana. Important persons from each 
' kgotla ’ are appointed to supervise 
the execut.on of the chief’s com- 
mands. There are different orders 
of Mophato — Maletamotse are 
bigger than Malekantwa and if any 
Lelekantwa (singular) disrespects 
Leleamotse, the Leleamotse appeals 
to his comrades — Maletamotse. 
They take the insult as a personal 
one affecting them all, because they 
belong to the same Mophato. The 
offender receives strokes without 
question and the chief isn’t con- 
sulted in the matter. If there’s a 
fight, troops are chosen from among 
the many Mophato. It’s perhaps 
worth while mentioning that each 
Mophato consists of well over 80 
men or women and a Mophato 
executes every duty honorarily. 

These are only a few of the many 
customs that mould and fashion a 
Motswana’s life. Some are dying 
out under the impact of older 
civilisations. Others die hard. 
Perhaps one day the country will 
produce its own Hammurabi to 
weld what has stood the test of 
time into one strong enlightened 
code. 
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My dear Gabriels, 

How beautiful to think that we 
are now in the lovely month of the 
immaculate Heart of Mary. Does it 
not make our own hearts glow with 
tender devotion as we lovingly turn 


_ towards the Queen of Heaven fo 


greet her on the feast of her 
glorious Assumption and to rejoice 
also with her on the festival of her 
Immaculate Heart ? 

In years gone by the people were 
so full of religious fervour that they 
fasted for several weeks before the 
great day of the Assumption. Those 
were the ages of faith when it was 
realized that there is no feast of the 
year from which we can get so 
much happiness, consolation and 
hope as from the Feast of Our 
Lady's Assumption. 


WHEN THE SECRET IS REVEALED 

Now as we come nearer to 1960, 
only five more months ahead, we 
are reminded that the great secret 
of Our Lady of Fatima, told to 
Sister Lucy over forty years aqo, is 
to be made known so we ought to 
make ourselves ready for hearing it 
by becoming more and more devot- 
ed to the Immaculate Heart and to 
the Holy Rosary. Sister tells us that 
when the secret is revealed in 1960, 
some will be glad, but many will be 
sad". We are asked to pray for 
those who do not pray and to adore 
for those who do not adore God. 
Also we must make sacrifices if we 
are to become pleasing to Mary. 
What better sacrifices can we make 
than by helping the Missions ? 
When we assist the Missionaries by 
offering ourselves, our prayers or our 
good works we are doing something 
to bring souls to God. 

Our Lady expects little children 
to join in making reparation for the 
sins of the world. The prayers of 


~ candle in 


SAINT GABRIEL’S GUILD 


& LETTERS TO FRANCIS—THE CROSS, MOUNT ARGUS, DUBLIN. & 


pure souls reach Our Lord quickly, 
the words of little ones are appeal- 
ing and appease the Divine wrath 
—that is the anger of God over tha 
badness of the world. 

Wea can save countries by being 
more devoted to Mary. Our sweet 
Mother Mary watches over all her 
children and has never lost any of 
those who love her and honour har 
Immaculate Heart. 


THE CANDLE IN THE WINDOW 

You: all like to hear little stories 
of our beloved Holy Father, Pope 
John XXIII. It is said that he is 
stealing the headlines because 
people of every race and colour are 
so anxious to know what he does 
and what he says. He has a way of 
expressing himself that is pithy, full 
of charm and originality. Journalists 
like to place his words as their head- 
lines in papers. 

Before the future Pope left Venice 
for the Conclave in Rome he said 
to a friend: ‘All my life | have 
tried to keep in the lowest rank, but 
the Lord has kept pushing me for- 
ward.’ Soon afterwards he received 
the highest honour on earth, the 


-reward of the truly humble. He was 


elected Pope. 

When he was Patriarch of Ven.ce 
‘+ was noticed that he kept his 
palace door nearly always open like 
the great hospitable Gaels of old. 
One day someone twitted him about 
the open door and he replied “Ah, 
well, someone might like to come 
to Confession." In reality he had a 
welcome for everyone at his home 
and he has often said how he likes 
to be amongst people, to have 
viditors, and how he _ loves litte 
children. 

When in 1935 he had to leave 
his post as Apostolic Delegate to 
Bulgaria the Holy Father, who was 
then an Archbishop, made _ this 
promise. ‘Whatever | may be, even 
if it be at the end of the earth, 
there will always be a lighted 
my Window for the 
wanderer who may pass in front of 
my house. 

Some time ago this promise was 
recalled to His Holiness by Mem- 


bers of the Gregorian University in 
Rome when they offered him a 
candlestick called a bugia for use in 
lis window. It is the type of candie 
stick used by bishops. It has a 
straight handle and it is short. 
When Prelates officiate in the 
Sanctuary it holds the candle during 
the ceremony. The beautiful one 
presented to the Pope is richly de- 
corated. It is described as having 
a design showing an angel holding 
an open bible. Two chairs appear on 
it: which chairs are modelled on the 
great chair of St. Peter in Rome. 
The Holy Father was pleased to re- 
ceive it for his window. 


HELPING THE CROSS AND 
MISSIONS 

Such a pile of essays. How can 
poor Francis discover the prize 
winners. If only Francis had a sack 
of prizes how many little hearts 
would be made glad. All the work 
sent in is really excellent. Very well 
written work has come from St. 
Gerard's Hospital, Coleshill. You 
would be amazed to see how neatly 
the young patients write. There is 
not a blur on their papers. Ine 
pupils of the Sisters of Charity 
School, Clonmel, have sent beauti- 
fully written papers also and pleas- 
ing work has arrived from Present- 
ation Convent, Dingle and the 
Presentation Convent, Watertord. 
God bless all our competitors and 
helpers. The Cross is appreciated 
near and tar. 

From Letterkenny Jean Stewart 
writes “I am sending you some silver 
paper and stamps for your Foreign 
Missions. We usually take them fo 
the Graan at Enniskillin as we know 
some of the priests there. We also 
know Mount Argus and we always 
go to Mass there when we visit 
Dublin. My mother is a promoter 
of The Cross and | always read your 
page and about your work in 
Africa.’ Jean and her mother are 
practical. They are doers and they 
help the Cross and the Missions. 
God sees all and he blesses them 
because they work for Him. Many 
thanks for all, Jean. Glad to hear 
from Rosemarie Sumner. The 


HISTORIC 


INVITATION 


| 
| 
| 
At the beginning of July 
Monsignor Urban sent us an 
invitation to his installation. | 
| felt that merely telling you | 
ie about it woud hardly satisfy | 
@ your curiosity, so I print 
| herewith the card = as_ it 
actually arrived. It’s far more | 
| exciting, Notice the R.S.V.P. | 
b have replied saying that | 
since we couldn’t get a plane | 
big enough to take us ail, | 
| we regretfuily have to = stay | 
at home, but that we shail be 
| there in spirit, 


God Love You All, 


MISSION EDITOR. 


students in Clonmel are working 
their heads ‘off’ for the exams, she 
says. Kathleen Tobin's pussy was dé. 
lighted to see his name in The 
Cross. Billy will be twice as proud 
this month to see his name again. 
The office cat says Meow to him. 
How did you get on Pauline? 
Francis was always in a quiver at 
exam times. A letter came to the 
Guild one time from a girl who was 
unable to do her exam, everything 
seemed difficult. She appealed to 
St. Gabriel and he assisted her at 
the crucial moment. She passed 
with flying colours to her surprise. 

The following writers are very 
bighly commended :— 

Rosemarie Sumner, Julie O'Reilly, 
Betty Griffin, Ursula Walsh, Mary F. 
Burke, Bridget McBreen, Kathleen 
Grimley, Maura Connelly, Ingrid 
Martin, Mary O'Connor, Patricia 
O'Sullivan, Sylvia Parsons, — Pat 
Barker, Peggy Hanrahan, Pauline 
Flanagan, Breda McAuliff, Linda 
Joy, Richard Shanks, Peter Lloyd, 
Rosetta Malone, Catherine Carroll, 
Kathleen Tobin, 
Pauline Fahy, 
Mary Maher, Eleanor Fennessy, 
Maree Butler, Lily Byrne, Marie 
Hannon, Margaret Harney, Noreen 
Henebery, Irene Mullins, Nora 
Garvey, Nora Filzgerald, Mary 


Maureen Cantwell, 


Bernardine Cleary 


His Exceliency, 


- 


The Passtonist Fathers cordially invite 


THE MISSION EDITOR AND ALL MISSION HELPERS 
to the installation of 


Right Reverend Monsignor Urban 


Ci. 


— nl 


Mur phy, 


as Prefect Apostolic of Bechwanaland 


by the Apostolic Delegate 


The 


Most Reverend Celestine J, 


Damiano 


at Our Lady of the Desert Mission, Francistown 


at 10.50 a.m. 


Tuesday, 2\st July, 


1959 


LIGHT REFRESHMENTS WILL BE SERVED AFTER THE CEREMONY 


R.5. ¥.P. 


Mooney, Helen Lynch, Maura 
Jennings, Breda Hayes, and Nora 
Pollard. 


At the last moment some letters 
arrived from the Presentation Con- 
vent, Warrenmount, Maura Jennings 
tells us ‘'the Dublin Mountains are 
about seven miles from the city and 
the journey there is sheer delignt. 
From the top-most peak the sur 
rounding countryside looks delight- 
ful. One can gaze down on fertile 
plains and woodlands patched with 
yellow corn fields, seamed with 
countless hedges, and trimmed at 
the extremities with golden fturze. 
Beneath our feet are stretched the 
vast carpets of purple heather while 
in the distance dear old Dublin City 
can be seen in all its glory. A 
graphic description Maura, that 
brings delightful memories to Francis 
too, Maura Mooney is interested 
in history. She has just got first 
place in her class. Glad to hear 
fom her and from Helen Lynch 
who says the town. of Dalkey is 
about two miles beyond Dun 
Laoghaire and is very interesting. 


The view from the Vico Road is 


superb. It is said to equal if not 
surpass the Bay of Naples. Dalkey 
Island jis a favourite haunt for 


visitors. 
Francis will be expecting to hear 


P.O, BOX 31, 


FRANCISTOWN, B.P. 


from you all next month. Do write 
and tell of your holiday experiences 
and the merry times you have had. 
Many thanks to all who sent letters 
this month. Francis found this poem 
somewhere :— 


If a donkey got bogged in a big 
water hole 
And | pulled him out 
What good would | do for the 


sake of my soul 


Hush ! Children don't shout: 
But whisper it gently so that no 
one will hear— 


Save angels above— 
The virtue you'd practise without 
doubt, my dear, 


es 


Is brotherly love ! 


COMPETITION 


(14-18) f 
LETTER: 


OF MY VACATION 


(Under 14) 
i STORY: A STORY OF A DOG 
Send before September Ist. 
| Francis awards prizes this month to: 


Julia O’Reilly, St. Gerard’s Hospital. : 
Coleshill, Birmingham, England. f 
| Rosemarie Sumner, The Sisters of | 


| 
| 
THE PLEASANTEST DAY 


Charity, Morten Street, Clonmel, 
Tipperary. 

| Ingrid Martin, St. 
Coleshiil, 


Gerard’s oe | 
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talking about books... 


MOTHER OF THE REDEEMER. Lectures of 
Maynooth Union Summer School, 1958. Edited 
by Rev. Dr. Kevin McNamara. Dublin: Gills. 


pp. 312. 25/-. 

One cherishes the hope that this scholarly work 
will find its way into the library of many a layman. 
But the hope, we think, is a forlorn one. Those, 
however, who possess more than a rudimentary 
knowledge of Mariology will relish this carefully 
chosen fruit of expert and devout minds. In view 
of recent Spanish developments in the study of 
Mary’s role in our redemption, the two fine contri- 
butions by Father O’Grady, 5.J., will be found 
particularly enlightening. A purely personal 
impression: Dr. Cunnane’s lecture on “ [he 
Doctrinal Content of Irish Marian Piety ” offers 
a sane, wholesome treatment that is mercifully 
free of sentimentality. How seldom is the subject 
dealt with in this fashion ! The world abounds with 
books on Our Blessed Lady. But MOTHER OF THE 
REDEEMER must find a place on the bookshelves 
of every priest who would keep abreast of the times 
in his knowledge of Mariology. A rare and valuable 
anthology. LCP. 


SOCIAL PRINCIPLES AND ECONOMIC LIFE. 
By Rev. John F. Cronin, $.S., Ph.D. Milwaukee : 
Bruce Publishing Company. pp. 436. $6.50. 
Dr. Cronin is a sociologist of international repute. 

His learning and experience were recognised by 

the U.S. government in 1946, when he was appointed 

Economic Consultant to the American Admunistra- 

tion in Germany. In 1957 Pope Pius XII awarded 

him the Benemerenti Medal for his outstanding 

work. In the present volume, he has given us a 

treasure which we heartily recommend to Catholics 

in general, and in particular to those amongst 
them who, holding public office, desire the guidance 
of Catholic social principles. These principles are 
clearly stated and applied to the practical problems 
of modern economic life. The socio-economic field 
examined is, for the most part, American. Readers 
at this side of the Atlantic would have preferred 

a more lengthy discussion of problems as they 

exist nearer homs—especially in our new welfare 

states. An immense merit of SOCIAL PRINCIPLES 

AND Economic LIFE is the fact that every chapter 

is introduced by pertinent, clearly set-out quota- 

tions from papal addresses. If for no other reason 
than this, the book is of real and lasting worth. 
DCP. 


YOU. By Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.$.O. Dublin: 
Clonmore & Reynolds. pp. 273. 21/-. 


The blurb comes near to the truth when it states 
that this book “is a penetrating look at you, not 
as Others see you, not as you see yourself, but as 
God sees you—as you really are.’’ Even the chapter 
headings of this exciting book are provocative. Here 
are a few of them—they remind you that you are: 
(1) ‘“One Almighty God Actually Needs”; (2) 
‘One Who Can Be as Free as God’’; (3) “ One 
Who Can Pay God Back in His Own Coin”; and 
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(4) ‘‘One Who Truly is Someone and Who Can 
Do Something.’’ Enough to let you see the sort 
of book this is which Father Raymond has given 
us. It is a book for these evil days of the Omnipotent 
State, of birth prevention, of euthanasia. It is a 


book to make us look upon our sin-crippled selves 


with new awe—and new hope. Father Raymond 

forces us to see that even the least amongst us has 

a big place in God’s plans—and in God’s Heart. 
Gee. 


ST. GERARD MAJELLA. By Rev. John Carr, 
C.SS.R. Dublin: Clonmore & Reynolds. pp. 238. 
12/6d. 

A contemporary of St. Alphonsus, this gentle, 
long-suffering lay-brother is known throughout the 
world as one of the glories of the Redemptorist 
Congregation—indeed, of the Catholic Church. 
Even those who already know the main features 
of St. Gerard’s extraordinary life will do well to 
read the present volume. One may almost say that, 
though not a priest, Majella performed priestly 
work. Countless sinners were drawn to the con- 
fessional by his gift of reading consciences. 50 
amazing was this power that he has been called 
patron of a good confession. Father Carr has 
etched a careful portrait, and from it St. Gerard 
stands forth, vital and compelling, though he died 
two centuries ago. This biography contains, for 
all religious, a spiritual tonic, and for every Catholic 
the sharp reminder that the Lord exalts none but 
the humble. 

(Bm Se 


THE THEOLOGY OF GRACE. By Jean Dauyjat. 
CHRISTIANITY AND MONEY. By Jacques 
Leclercq. | 


These two additions (Burns & Oates. 7/6d. each) 
to the ‘‘ Faith and Fact ”’ Series differ widely, one 
from the other. The first—aimed at lay readers— 
is a fine attempt to present something more than 
a vague rudimentary idea of grace. This honest 
attempt should be made because, as the author 
bluntly states, ‘‘ to abandon all hope of instructing 
our contemtporaries on the doctrine of grace must 
be simply to abandon the attempt to instruct them 
concerning Christianity itself.” Do you really 
know as much as a lay Catholic could and should 
know about the meaning of that immense reality 
that is divine grace? No. Then THE THEOLOGY 
oF GRACE is the book for you to buy and read. 

CHRISTIANITY AND MONEY ranges over a wider 
field than one might have thought. The Christian 
attitude towards money touches almost every 
phase of modern life—from the monastic vow otf 
poverty to the great social problems of our age. 
In the New Testament there are rich and poor, 
and the views of Christ on both. “ Money isn’t 
everything, but it’s very useful when you’re out 
shopping.’? That’s a rather limp and rather stale 
attempt at humour, but it does contain a sound 
kernel of truth. CHRISTIANITY AND MONEY is a 
remarkably readable presentation of that truth. 
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Franciscan Sisters need Zealous Girls 
for Teaching and Nursing in the 
United States. 

FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO :— 


DIRECTRESS OF VOCATIONS, 
IMMACULATA CONVENT, 
MOUNT ALVERNIA, 
MALLOW, Co. CORK 
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GOOD SHEPHERD 
CONVENT 
ITS LAUNDRY EXCELS 


IN BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED WORK 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


Vans Collect and Deliver in the City 
and Suburbs. 


ALL CLASSES OF NEEDLEWORK 
UNDERTAKEN 


Vestments, Lace, Church Linens, 
Mortuary Habits made to order. 


ALTAR BREADS SUPPLIED 
Orders much appreciated. 


ORMEAU ROAD 
BELFAST 


41346. 


Telephone : 
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What are Vocation Houses ? 


THEY ARE HOUSES WHERE YOU CAN HAVE 
ADVICE AND ASSISTANCE, VOCATION RETREATS 
AND TALKS, INFORMATION ABOUT ALL ORDERS 
AND CONGREGATIONS — IN FACT EVERY HELP 
TOWARDS THE FULFILMENT OF YOUR VOCATION 


GIRLS AND WOMEN MAY WRITE OR CALL TO: 
VOCATION HOUSE, 
41 Bassett Road, London, W.10. 


VOCATION HOUSE, 
Hallaton, Market Harborough, Leics. 
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SUPPORT OUR ADVERTISERS : 


Be ee ee gee ee are 


Go, sell what thou hast and : 
come, follow Me! 


Holy Cross Sisters sre looking for generous, 
zealous girls to help them in their varied 
work. No distinction of Choir and Lay Sisters. 


NOVICIATE HOUSE 
HOLY CROSS CONVENT 
CHALFONT ST. PETER 

BUCKS., ENGLAND 
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| HAVE YOU HEARD OF 


THE HELPERS ? 


— THE LIVING, in order to HELP 
THE DEAD 


Religious Instruction—Retreats—Social Work 
Foreign Missions — 


All for the Holy Souls. 
The Souls in Purgatory need Help— 
Would YOU like to be a HELPER ? 


Enquiries to- 
M. Superior, 
Helpers of the Holy Souls, 

St. Michael’s Convent, 

|! Links Gate, 
Sst. Annes-on-Sea, 

Lancs. 
England, 
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DO not READ 


To-day, more than ever, the Church needs valient, 
zealous, pious women to pray and labour in every 
corner of the globe to combat evil. 

Are you prepared to help YOUR CHURCH ? 
GOOD ! 

Then join the FRANCISCANS ,. . 


Write NOW for information and application form to 
REV. MOTHER GENERAL, 
FRANCISCAN CONVENT, EAST STREET, 
LITTLEHAMPTON, SUSSEX, 

ENGLAND. 
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| GARDEN 


FURNITURE 
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| é | MANUAL of Devotion to Our Blessed Lady. @ 

HERE YOU WILL FIND A_ GREAT ‘ A , ; ; ; 

SELECTION IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 3 , ne Manual contains everything needed for ; 

MEN’S WEAR, BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ ° Marian devotion, making it an excellent handbook ¢ 

Phones : CLOTHING @ FOOTWEAR © FASHIONS : for both the individual and sodality use. : 
51156 HOME FURNISHINGS @ CARPETS AND = WRAPPER: 3/ CLOTH (BLACK): 6/- 

rt we a =, a : 

ee ee @ CHINA AND 3 emposs—ED CLOTH (BLUE OR MAROON): 6/6 

? LEATHER (BLACK-LIMP), GILT EDGES : 10/6 § 

OPEN ALL DAY SATURDAYS. 3 LEATHER (BLUE OR BLACK-PADDED): 15/- ¢ 

ee | = : 

. Ltd. ; The Talbot Press Ltd. ; 

$ AND ALL REPOSITORIES. DUBLIN. ¢ 

D U B L i RY So cgspscocrescosc@ssOrs@seOseOs Or Qr10+8110 11011001 @ OOOOH OerOr OH OrOrOne? 
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; : 
| W. F. BOWERS and SONS : 
t HIGH-CLASS BUTCHERS AND CONTRACTORS 
e Purveyor of the Finest Quality of Beef and Mutton. Lamb when in Season. Spiced Rounds a Speciality. 

¢ INSTITUTIONS, HOTELS AND CLUBS SUPPLIED AT MODERATE TERMS 

: 36 UPPER CLANBRASSIL STREET, DUBLIN. Telephone: 51403 
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George Tully & Sons Ltd. Tile Merchants and Fuing Speciale 
WE CAN SUPPLY FROM STOCK BRITISH, CONTINENTAL AND HOME-MANUFACTURED FLOOR TILES. 
WHITE & COLOURED WALL 30 ANNAMOE ROAD, DUBLIN 
TILES, FROSTPROOF TILES. 
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E. HARPER JOHN REDMOND 


VICTUALLER PAINTS. VARNISHES, DISTEMPERS 
BEST HOUSE IN THE DISTRICT FOR BRUSHES. OILS, TURPENTINE, CHINA AND 
RELIABLE MEAT GLASSWARE. 
@® A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS, SEEDS. 
Half-Holiday : Wednesday | p.m. 


45 Sundrive Road, Kimmage, 
Dublin. 


TELEPHONE: No. 93216 
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Special Terms to Convents and Institutions 


TRANQUILLA HOUSE, 
HAROLD'S CROSS, DUBLIN. 
TELEPHONE: 92113 
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THOMAS DUNNE & SONS, 


58 & 59 CAPEL STREET, DUBLIN. 
PLATE AND SHEET GLASS MERCHANTS. BEVELLERS, SILVERERS, EMBOSSERS AND FANCY MIRRORS. 
STAINED GLASS AND LEAD LIGHT MANUFACTURERS 1: GLAZING CONTRACTORS 
me § TELEPHONE: 40228 “Sf 
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J. J. SCALLON 


AND SONS, LTD. 
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MAIN STREET, 
IRVINESTOWN 
cO. FERMANAGH 


Tel.: Irvinestown 254 


lronmongers, Hardware, 
Builders’ and Plumbers’ 
Merchants, House Furnishers 
and Grocers 
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TO GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
CALLED TO A LIFE OF PRAYER AND 
APOSTOLIC WORK, THE PASSIONIST 
SISTERS OFFER WIDE SCOPE FOR 
ZEAL IN THE HOME AND FOREIGN 
MISSIONS :—TEACHING, NURSING, 


BROTHERS OF ST. PATRICK 


(PATRICIAN BROTHERS) 
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Young men desiring to consecrate 
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their lives to the service of God 


as teachers of youth in Ireland, PARISH VISITATION, RETREAT | 
India, Pakistan, Australia, or HOUSES, MISSIONARY WORK _ IN _ 
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AFRICA, ETC. 
Apply to :— 


California should communicate 
with 
THE BROTHER SUPERIOR 
MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 
TULLOW 
Co. CARLOW 
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Cross and Passion Convent 
Glandore Road, Dublin 
Mount St. Joseph 


Bolton, Lancs. 
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Telephone: 23232 Telegrams: " Craig, Belfast.” 


HUGH CRAIG €@ Co., Ltd. 


HOUSE COAL—A SPECIALITY 


6 Royal Avenue «x 3 Middlepath Street 
BELFAST 
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SUPPORT OUR ADVERTISERS: WE VOUCH FOR THEM 
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ay TO ENSURE THE BEST BEING USED, 
SPECIFY—SANITARY FITTINGS AND FIXTURES by 


@® STEVENSON & TURNER, LTD. BELFAST 
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; PURE ALTAR WINES. APPROVED BY DIOCESAN AUTHORITY OF DOWN AND CONNOR. 

H DRY. MEDIUM-DRY and RICH 

1 : Also a Choice Selection of Finest Old Wines and Whiskies Stocked. ¥e 

: SPECIALITIES : 7 Years Old—-KENBANN LIQUEUR * 16 Years Old—J. J. & S. WHISKEY. 

: 

4 : 

; R.& D. MeALISTER, LTD. 25 BANK STREET, BELFAST 
; TELEPHONE: 21593 Telegraphic Address—KENBANN. BELFAST. 
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A esa ere Hoopes ise Epes Eee ois eae poe pended es Gboadp acne Gre Be edies iinet enna iet 
ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS will kindly note that we can supply all kinds of Floor and Wall Tiling, isa tieee 
for Cottage, Mansion, Factory, Hotel or Church, and shall be pleased at al! times to submit samples and estimates. 
Work of this nature carried out within the past few years can be inspected if necessary. 
Specialities ; STEEL WINDOWS, CLOSETS, URINALS, TILED FIREPLACES, ASBESTOS SLATES, 
ASBESTOS SHEETS, ROOFING TILES, BANGOR SLATES, ALUMINIUM RAINWATER GOODS. 


THOMAS S. DIXON & CO. LTD., 88-92 YORK STREET, BELFAST. 


Pie ibaa : _ Concrete ae Belfast, Telephone : Belfast 22231 (3 lines) 
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SELF-DRIVE & CHAUFFEURED CARS 
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G. McSHANE & CO. LTD, “CSS Whe + Sint Mercunts 


SOLE AGENTS IN NORTHERN IRELAND FOR MACKINLAY’S SCOTCH WHISKY. 
Offices and Duty-Paid Stores : 


112 MADRID STREET, BELFAST 


TELEPHONE: 58630 
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Smoke “MEMORIAL MIXTURE” 


AND REMEMBER THE PLEASURE 


LEAHY, KELLY & LEAHY, Litd., BELFAST 
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D. McCann & Sons Lid. | PROVISIONS 


os —- | FISH 
136 ROYAL AVENUE, BELFAST. 
Telephones : BELFAST 21681/2 » L U L T it Y 
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Still maintains its popularity as being superior to any Bread Baked in Belfast. 
HUGHES’ BREAD SWEETEST AND BEST 
Se 

Agents in most Towns and Villages | C | 
the North and North-West of ioslad. Model Bakeries, Belfast 
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MOFMANN _ VIOLIN MAKER REPAIRER EXPERT 


7 
® 
| 
MUSICAL REQUISITES OF CONVENTS, SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES SPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. | 


REPAIRS A SPECIALITY. 


16 LINCOLN PLACE, DUBLIN, C.5 
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. O'CALLAGHAN & CO., LIMITED 


BUILDING , AND GENERAL CONTRACTORS. Telephone : 92456 
CHARLEMONT BRIDGE WORKS, DUBLIN 
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ATL, TAR CANDLES PEON MEET AND USED BY THE HIERARCHY AND CLERGY 
Manufactured by 75%, 65% and 25% RUBRICAL BEESWAX 


LALOR LIMITED, 14 Lr. Ormond Quay, Dublin 


Phone: Dublin 73533 :: Cork Branch: a COOK STREET :: Telegrams: " Beeswax, Dublin." 
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T. KILMARTIN & SON | 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS AND 
DIE STAMPERS 
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BREAD 


FLOUR 
and 
CAKES | 
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Printing Neatly and Promptly Executed 
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MADE BY | | | 
JOHNSTON, MOONEY & O'BRIEN, 3 NASSAU SI., DUBLIN. | 
Phone : DUBLIN 680612. LTD. Established 1866. Telephone : 62144 
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T. DELANEY « SON | CYCLE AGENTS 


Proprietor: DENIS DELANEY Rudge, Raleigh and B.S.A. Cycles 


: r HAROLD’S CROSS Cash or Easy Payments 
: 


TELEPHONE: 91509 
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FOR THE BEST VALUE IN THE WHOLESALE TRADE 


A. O’SULLIVAN & CO., LTD. 


Bet SoBe. Gong, 


TEA MERCHANTS & GROCERS. — Convents, Colleges and Institutions specially catered for. : 

BUY WELL: BUY THE BEST: QUALITY IS OUR MOTTO: TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED: INQUIRIES INVITED. : 
69 MIDDLE ABBEY STREET DUBLIN PHONE 42689 
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An Independent Company Established In 1908 


The HIBERNIAN 


Fire and General Insurance Company Led. 
46/49 DAME STREET, DUBLIN 
Ci ae RSE See. 
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$ Consult the Experts 
> on Oil-Fired Heating g 
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- a 44 “Tt’s been suggested to us 
ERO aaa that we consider going over 
seppesneesp ————n ee, to oil-fired heating in the 
_ = house. Would you say 

ae : : ne : . ise acacia that oil has any 


advantage over solid fuels?” 
“Of course. An oil-burning installation is clean, reliable, automatic, 
labour-saving, safe and—very important—it’s relatively inexpensive.” 
“You say ‘oil-burning installation’. What sort of appliances are 


Sets a ee bal 


there available?” 
“ That depends on what you want. Oil-firing can be used for water heating, central heating, warm 


air circulation, convector heaters, in all types of houses, large and small. And for each of these there’s 
a wide variety of boiler burner units specially designed for oil-firing.” 

“ Well actually we already have a solid fuel boiler which we would like to keep if possible. Do 
you think this boiler could be converted for oil-firing?” 

“Yes. It’s quite possible that your installation would be suitable for oil-firing. However, why 
not have one of our fuel oil technical staff call and survey it? These men are fully qualified and 
experienced to help you and will be able to advise you further on this point or on any other questions 
that arise. And, of course, their advice is free and without obligation.” 
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POST THIS COUPON TODAY 


Please send me your free illustrated booklet on all fuel heating 
and/or* ask your representative to call. 


* Strike out either if not applicable 


For all your fuel and heating problems avail of the 
free technical advisory service offered by 
IRISH SHELL LIMITED, Fuel Oil Department, 
irish Shell House, Fleet Street, Dublin. 
Telephone 71381 
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